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Commercial Supplies 


Moderate prices, prompt service, reliability—these commend this De- 
partment to the business executive. 

The commercial supplies include such articles as loose leaf note books, 
memorandum books, blank books, letter files, scratch pads, type- 
writer paper, inks, pencils, fountain pens, etc. 


For prompt attention telephone 
Murray Hill 7000 
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SYRACUSE CHINA 


This pattern was 
made for the 
Women’s Athletic 
Club of Los Angeles. 





Long wearing 


Long wear is one of the greatest advantages 
Syracuse China gives you. The china itself has 
astonishing strength without bulk. It is unusu- 
ally hard to break or crack; and what rare chip- 
ping there is, is confined almost always to the 
under side, out of sight. And the under-glazed 
patterns will not wash or wear off. 

Our dealer near you will be glad to show 
you many beautiful Syracuse patterns espe- 
cially designed for clubs. Write us for his 
name. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


58 E. Washington St., 342 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. New York City 








When writing to the above adver 
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fruit 


flavors 


No matter how 
heavily you may 
have eaten, a meal is incomplete 
without dessert. Jell-O is palatably 
sweet, but light enough to be easily 


digested, so that it furnishes just the right touch to the 

meal. The little folder in each package offers many 

suggestions for delicious desserts and salads. 
America’s most famous dessert 
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For Madame? 


Two-PIECE 
TAILORED 
SUIT— 
SPRING’S 
SMARTEST 
FASHION 


60. 





Model 134—A master tailored two-piece suit of 
wool covert cloth in Oxford, tan ornavy blueem- 
phasizing theslim shoulders, long reversand one- 
button fastening that are particularly smart. 
The skirt has tiny kick pleats at the sides, 
for both chic and freedom. Sizes 34 to 44. 
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Jranklin Simon 8 Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, by FRANKLIN Stmon & Co., INe. 
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PRACTICAL INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


HE practical way to create international goodwill and to participate in the reconstruction 
of Europe is by the purchase of sound European bonds. Messrs. F. J. Lisman and Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer the following 


SOUND SECURITIES 
Rima Steel Company First Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds, Due 1955 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on the property of the leading steel 
company of Hungary. The mortgage, amounting to $3,000,000, represents only 10 per cent 
of the estimated gold value of the company’s assets. “The company 1s earning more than three 
times the amount needed to pay the interest charges on the bond issue. The Rima Steel Com- 
pany has paid dividends continuously since it was established, forty-two years ago. 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $900.00 plus accrued interest from August | 
$ 500 bonds, $450.00 plus accrued interest from August | 
$ 100 bonds, $ 90.00 plus accrued interest from August | 


+ 


Lower Austrian Hydro-Electric Company, 61/47% Gold Bonds, Due 1944 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on electric power plants in the moun- 
tains of Austria. ‘They are guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Province of Lower 
Austria, which is also the largest stockholder in the company. The Province of Lower Austria 
has been a separate entity for more than 1,000 years. Before the war its bonds sold on a 4 per 
cent basis. Irrespective of the guarantee, the power company is earning over two and a half 
times the interest charges on its bonds. 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $875.00 plus interest from September | 
$ 500 bonds, $437.50 plus interest from September | 


Kingdom of Belgium, 6% Government Bonds, Due 1955 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $870.00 and accrued interest 
$ 500 bonds, $435.00 and accrued interest 
These three bond issues are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The interest and principal of all are payable in New York City, in United States money, 
and they are exempt from all European taxes. 


The above prices are subject to change according to the market. 


After the War of the Rebellion, European investors bought United States Government 
bonds and American railway securities, thus participating in our reconstruction. Effective inter- 
national cooperation is based upon sound, practical business principles. The woman citizen has 
an opportunity, as an individual, to do her part today. 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Established in 1890 
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URING the past month the United 

States has decided to enter the 
World Court if its conditions are met 
(see page 24). The Preparatory Com- 
mission for a Disarmament Conference 
was postponed. Germany has applied 
for membership in the League of Na- 
tions. The hard coal strike has ended. 
The tax reduction bill is all but finished. 
Aluminum and the Italian debt settle- 
ment are being fiercely contested. ‘The 
French financial crisis continues. And 
the statement of the Episcopal ‘Temper- 
ance Society favoring modification of the 
Volstead law set the prohibition discus- 
sion going at high speed. 


The End of the Coal Strike 


HE coal strike is over, and every- 
one is pretty much where he was 
before—except for the suffering of the 
miners’ families and the smearing of 


skies, throats, curtains with soft coal 
smoke. Neither side lost, neither side 
won. The operators did not succeed in 


their purpose of securing universal com- 
pulsory arbitration. The miners kept the 
principle of collective bargaining, with 
some modification, but work at the same 
wages. Pledged to keep at work for five 
years, they have no assurance of raises. 

After the failure of the third coal par- 
ley, on February 2, the end came quickly. 
Congress at the time became much inter- 
ested and Senator Copeland, of New 
York, succeeded in getting passed a reso- 
lution asking the President for interven- 
tion. But the President was unmoved 
in his hands-off policy. Then suddenly 
came news of another peace meeting. 
Who deserves most credit for the media- 
tion it is impossible to say—the Depart- 
ment of Labor, ex-Governor Sproul, of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot, the 
Senate, or Mr. Richard F. Grant, an 
operator and former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
who certainly played an important part in 
the final days. At any rate, on Lincoln’s 
birthday the settlement was made. The 
terms include a contract for work at the 
old wage scale, to last until August 31, 


in the contract if not oftener than once 
a year. If at the end of thirty days of 
negotiation an agreement has not been 
reached, it then goes to a board of two 
men, ingeniously chosen, who may at a 
certain time choose a third member, in 
which case a majority vote shall be bind- 
ing. A decision must be rendered within 
ninety days. Questions of ‘‘coopera- 
tion and efficiency” are to be referred to 


Richard 
F 


Grant 
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a conciliation board—and as the check- 
off is classed under this head by the 
miners they have hope of winning this 
point. 

The strike lasted 165 days—affecting 
158,000 men working in 898 mines of 
135 companies. 

There is said to be legislation under 
way to provide a fundamental means 
of preventing such situations. Other- 
wise it may all happen again. 


Postponed—Disarmament 


HE Preparatory Commission which 

was to meet in February to draw 
up an agenda for a Disarmament Confer- 
ence has been postponed until some date 
not later than May 15. This was partly 
because Germany could not be admitted 
to the League of Nations until March, 
and the Allies want her in—with all the 
disarmament clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty complied with—before the con- 
ference. Besides, there was the quarrel 
between Russia and Switzerland to be al- 
lowed for:—Russia refuses to attend any 
conference in Switzerland unless she re- 
ceives an apology and indemnity for the 
assassination of M. Vorovsky, her dele- 
gate at the Lausanne Conference in 
1923; and Switzerland refuses to be re- 


Great Britain and France are far from 
harmony on’ what “disarmament” may 
include, France wanting to make sure 
that naval armaments—that is, the Brit- 
ish fleet—are actually included. 


A League Problem 
SERIOUS problem has arisen in 
the League of Nations. When 

Germany is admitted to the League— 
doubtless in March—it will be with a 


permanent seat in the Council. As the 
time drew near, Premier Briand, of 
France, suddenly urged that Poland 


should have a permanent seat at the 
same time, that Brazil and Spain should 
have temporary places. Germany pro- 
tests, claiming that the arrangement was 
for her admission to the Council as now 
constituted. Great Britain objects. So 
do Belgium and Japan. 

At present four nations, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan have permanent 
seats—six other members of the Council 
are elected from year to year. The 
ground for Briand’s demand was a wish 
to offset Germany’s vote by Poland’s. It 
is true that decisions in the Council must 
be by unanimous vote, and so the mat- 
ter of blocs seems a little far-fetched. 
Yet it would be easier for two nations 
than one to stand out on a vote, and 
France doubtless would find Poland com- 
forting. But this idea of a “balance” in 
the League is resented by the others. 
Further, it is argued that the League 
machinery would be made unwieldy by 
such a change, and that the special posi- 
tion of the great powers would be lost 
by the admission of the minor power, 
Poland. 

The situation is fairly tense, particu- 
larly as the Locarno treaties have not 
been ratified. They are due to come up 
in the French Chamber of Deputies this 
week, with André Tardieu, Clemen- 
ceau’s old lieutenant, leading the opposi- 
tion and basing it on the claim that in 
the event of a movement toward union 
between Germany and Austria, France 
would be hampered by a treaty making 
her interference dependent on League 
consent. 








Aluminum—Continued 
OOME weeks ago when the New York 
WV orld announced a series of articles 
on the ‘aluminum trust,” a statement 
was rushed out from the Department of 
Justice to appear in the same issue with 
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the first article. This was the famous 
“midnight statement” which, anticipating 
an investigation not then completed, ten- 
tatively cleared the Aluminum Company 
of charges violating the monopoly laws. 
Now the report is finished and it, too, 
was announced at a psychological mo- 
ment. 

Senator Walsh's report, resulting from 
the Senate inquiry into the way in which 
the Department of Justice handled the 
aluminum case, had been adopted by the 
Judiciary Committee and recommended 
to the Senate. His report criticized the 
Department for inexpert investigation 
and delays so long that on some of the 
offenses charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission the statute of limitations has 
run and the charges no longer apply. 
He is therefore asking that the Senate 
shall attempt to find out whether the 
facts justify it in investigating the 
Aluminum Company with the aid of spe- 
cial counsel, and some of the Committee 
want the case presented to a grand jury 
at once. The minority, headed by Sen- 
ator Cummins, of Iowa, wish the fur- 
ther investigation of the Aluminum Com- 
pany to remain in the hands of the 
Department of Justice. And through 
Senator Cummins, the Attorney General 
has just cleared the company of all mo- 
nopolistic charges. 

Meantime, at Pittsburgh, the Federal 
Trade Commission—which made the 
first complaint, but later figured strange- 
ly by withholding its evidence—is mak- 
ing a new investigation. Advance re- 
ports have been that it is expected to 
show ‘‘as complete a control of a single 
industry as ever has been known.” This 
is, of course, the company in which Sec- 
retary Mellon is interested, and the im- 
plication all along has been that the At- 
torney-General, in an _ embarrassing 
position, was going easy on a fellow 
Cabinet member. The end is not yet. 


Heroes of the Sea 


HE terrible storms of early Feb- 
ruary were marked by a number of 
heroic rescues. The Captain and crew 
of the Hamburg-American liner West- 
phalia, which saved twenty-seven men 


on board the Dutch freighter d/lkaid 
when it was sinking, and of the United 
States Liner President Roosevelt, which 
rescued the men on the English Antinoe, 
were heartily welcomed on their return 
to the New York port. 

The story of the President Roosevelt 
and the Antinoe has become an epic— 
those four days of standing by in the 
terrific winds, the repeated launching and 
loss of lifeboats, the tragic brave loss of 
two volunteers, the eager willingness of 
all the crew to be chosen as rescuers, the 
desperate straits of the cold, hungry men 
of the Antinoe clinging to the stark 
wreck. It had to be told again and 
again during the week of celebrations, 
dinners, medal-and-honor conferring 
that followed the heroes’ homecoming—a 
week in which their modesty and sim- 
plicity added much to the public’s admi- 
ration. 

It was interesting to note, when the 
names of the rescue crew were read, how 
many races had gone to the making of 
these American seamen—and American 
citizens, of course, they must be, in the 
merchant marine. The two who were 


drowned were Uno Witanen, a Finn by 
and 


Ernest Heitman, German. 


birth, 
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Captain and Mrs. Fried 


The others were Fugelsang, Jacobowitz, 
Franelich, Bauer, Diaz, Albertz, Are- 
nada, Hahn, Fisher, Wall, Roberts, 
Beers, Wilki, Reidel, Caldwell. 


O.S.U. and Cleveland Say No 


‘GITATION against compulsory 
military training in high schools 
and colleges continues, and in two in- 
stances recently in Ohio action has been 
taken. The students at Ohio State Uni- 
versity took a poll, and voted 1,099 to 
701 against the compulsory feature of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps in the 
school. Some time before a faculty com- 
mittee had been appointed to inquire 
into the desirability of compulsory mili- 
tary training from the educational point 
of view, and student groups discussed the 
subject from the same angle. An Op- 
tional Military Drill League was 
formed, which circulated pamphlets 
claiming that compulsory drill is not 
required either by the Morrill Land 
Grant act or the National Defense act, 
and urging many considerations against 
it. Debates were held before the vote—- 
first between pairs of students, and then 
between two alumni. 
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On the day the student vote was taken 
the Ohio Council of Churches voted 
unanimously to condemn all military 
training in high schools and compulsory 
military training in colleges and univer. 
sities. 

A few days before, the Cleveland 
Board of Education voted to abolish mili- 
tary training in the Cleveland schools 
at the end of this year. The Board 
member who introduced the motion (we 
are informed by letter) preferred to have 
no one speak in favor of his motion. He 
wanted only the military men to appear, 
which they did, in force. “Of course, 
everything is being brought to bear to 
bring the Board to reconsider,” says our 
correspondent, “but we feel sure that 
each of the six who voted to abolish it 
will remain adamant.” 


The Italian Debt 


HE Italian debt settlement is being 
made a sharp issue in the Senate. 
Not, as it finally turned out, along party 
lines, for the Democrats are by no means 
united in opposition. Among the oppo- 
nents of accepting the arrangement made 
here by Count Volpi with the American 
Debt Commission are about sixteen Re- 
publican Senators—including Borah and 
the radical and semi-radical group, but in- 
cluding, too, about the same number of 
Democrats. These will be defying the 
President if they vote ‘‘no’’—he has sup- 
ported the present arrangement and ar- 
gued that unless we take it we shall get 
nothing. The grounds given by the op- 
position are that the debt terms are too 
lenient, amounting to a practical cancel- 
lation of portions of the debt; that it is 
wrong and unsettling to allow easier 
terms to any country than were allowed 
to Great Britain—which is what the 
Italian debt terms do; and they object 
to showing any favors to a government 
headed by Mussolini, in view of his 
tyrannies and general menace. 
Arguments on the other side are that 
trade with Italy will be furthered and 
that the economic situation of Italy, 
which has few natural resources and has 
been through a difficult readjustment, 
calls for leniency on the part of a rich 
and prosperous nation which benefited by 
Italy’s war contribution. 


Food Mergers 

UIT has been filed by the Depart- 

ment of Justice to halt the forma- 
tion of a _ two-billion Ward Food 
Products Corpceration, called the “bread 
trust.” The formation of this huge cor- 
poration under the laws of Maryland 
was announced only about a week be- 
fore, and press comment has not failed 
to point out the promptness of action in 
this case in contrast with the delays in 
the aluminum case. This corporation is 
the one which, in announcing itself, pro- 
posed to devote surplus profits—not to 
reducing the cost of bread. but to philan- 
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thropy for children. The public’s re- 
sponse wasn’t altogether flattering. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
started to investigate the Continental 
Baking Corporation—a merger of twen- 
ty-five other companies, and itself one 
of the concerns supposed to be combined 
in the “bread trust.” As a result of the 
Government’s suit the formation of a 
third merger—‘‘the Food Trust,” to in- 
clude the Postum Cereal Company and 
the California Packing Corporation— 
was abandoned. 


The Boy Scouts 


ARLY in February the Boy Scouts 

celebrated their sixteenth birthday. 
Press, radio, pulpit all helped. The Boy 
Scout movement is now established in 
practically every civilized country, and 
constitutes a real world brotherhood of 
boys. Organized to teach discipline, citi- 
zenship, patriotism, courage, habits of ob- 
servation and self-control, the Boy Scouts 
have made good. At the 1925 conven- 
tion, James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, said there are now about 776,000 
members, including the men who volun- 
teer service. 


Mexico 


HE difference of opinion between 

the Mexican Government and our 
own on the application and effect of the 
new Mexican land and oil laws has not 
yet been adjusted. The point at issue 
is whether or not these laws are retro- 
active and confiscatory and, therefore, in 
violation of the agreement made when, 
as a result of long negotiations, the Mex- 
ican Government was again recognized 
by the United States. In an interchange 
of several notes each side has maintained 
its ground—the United States, that the 
new laws do violate that agreement; 
Mexico, that they do not. The Mexican 
notes have pointed out, too, that the regu- 
lations which President Calles must give 
for the enforcement of the laws will 
soften them and that until these regula- 
tions are issued we can not fairly judge 
the laws’ application. 

Meantime, the Mexican Government 
has moved to expel church institutions, 
organizations, persons not in conformity 
with the Constitution of 1917. This Con- 
stitution provides that all church build- 
ings, asylums, convents and schools shall 
be Government property, that the clergy 
shall be Mexican-born and that priests 
and ministers shall not indulge in politi- 
cal comment. After a long history of 
conflict between religious and _ political 
groups, the reformers who framed the 
Constitution proposed to be thorough. 
These drastic provisions have not been 
enforced heretofore, but there is a stead- 
ily growing demand on Mexican adminis- 
trations to put into force all the 
Principles of this famous document. Our 
own legislators who are clamoring about 


Mexico’s treatment of the churches, link- 
ing it with the attitude on the new laws 
as proving an anti-foreign régime, per- 
haps overlook the fact that in principle, 
at least, this action is not new. 


Briand’s Compromise 


O N page 18 Mme. Tabouis, of Paris, 
describes the French financial sit- 
uation and the events of the past few 
months. After her letter was posted, 
the long struggle in the Chamber of 
Deputies temporarily ended, when the 
financial bill was referred to the Senate. 
The measure is now in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and due to be reported 
out soon. The sales tax which was 
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part of the Government’s plan is not in- 
cluded in the bill, but Premier Briand, it 
is reported, expects it will be restored, 
but not without a struggle. It is admit- 
ted that the bill, which is a compromise, 
leaves a deficit of 2,400,000,000 for the 
current year. Briand has suffered at- 
tacks from both the Nationalists and the 
Socialists, both direct and indirect taxes 
being opposed by large sections, and many 
proposals being made which only con- 
sumed time. Ordinarily a Premier 
would not remain in office under such 
heavy fire, but Briand has refused to re- 
sign and so endanger French credit and 
make a bad matter worse. 


Germany and Italy 
FIRM but mild and diplomatic 


answer from Germany, in response 
to a booming threat from Mussolini, 
seems to have ended an ugly business. 
Dr. Held, Premier of Bavaria, made a 
speech of sympathy with the Germans in 
the Italian Tyrol—the Upper Adige. 
This territory was part of Austria before 
the war, and was awarded to Italy as 
spoils. ‘The population is largely Aus- 
tro-German, and Mussolini has worked 
on a policy of making them good Italians. 
Of course, Germany was not entitled to 
take up an Austrian quarrel with Italy; 
it was the reports of a movement to unite 
Germany and Austria that gave Dr. 
Held’s speech its significance. Possibly 
German Nationalists, eager to stir up 
trouble if they can by any means head 
off ratification of the Locarno treaties, 
were responsible. At any rate, they got 
a reaction. Mussolini bellowed defiance 
—‘Italy is ready, if necessary, to carry 
her banners beyond her present frontiers, 


7 


but back, never!”—‘‘Italy will take two 
eyes for one eye and a whole set of teeth 
for the loss of one tooth!” 

But Foreign Minister Stresemann, of 
Germany, wisely disclaimed Premier 
Held’s attack, said Germany had no idea 
of disturbing boundaries and referred to 
the lack of harmony between Mussolini’s 
outburst and the spirit of Locarno. The 
incident closed with two more inter- 
changes, Mussolini subsiding somewhat; 
but the Italian Premier is not gaining 
grace in the world’s eyes. 


Thirteen-Month Year 
THIRTEEN-MONTH year is 
being proposed—each month to 
have twenty-eight days, and a special 
holiday (Year Day) on the 365th day. 
The new month would be put in between 
June and July. Each month would be- 
gin on Sunday, so that corresponding 
days in any month would always fall on 
the same day of the week. The con- 
venience in accounting and figuring, in 
a score of daily details, is obvious. As 
January 1, 1928, falls on a Sunday, it is 
suggested this would be a good time to 
begin. The plan—called the Cotsworth 
plan—is endorsed by Professor C. Mar- 
vin, chief of our Weather Bureau, among 
numerous others. 
A League of Nations Committee of 
Inquiry will soon meet to consider this 
and other proposals for calendar reform. 





Very Briefly 

Y a recent agreement the United 
B States now forwards its treaties to 
the League of Nations Secretariat. This 
does not imply their registration with 
the League by United States action 
(those made with League member states 
are of course registered by them), but is 
a courtesy to assist this League work. 

The House of Commons on February 
18 ratified the Iraq Treaty, by which 
the British mandate over Iraq, including 
the disputed vilayet of Mosul, is ex- 
tended for twenty-five years. This is the 
arrangement determined by the League 
Council, in spite of Turkey’s opposition. 
The Turkish Government has not yet 
acted. 

Colonel Mitchell, suspended from the 
Army for five years as a result of a court- 
martial trial, resigned from the Army, 
his resignation was accepted, and he is 
now lecturing in support of his conten- 
tion that a separate Air Service is needed. 

The last Allied soldier has left the 
First Rhineland Occupied Zone—Col- 
ogne. A great crowd of Germans gath- 
ered before the Cathedral of Cologne to 
hear the bell peal midnight—the an- 
nouncement. 

Ramon Franco, famous Spanish avia- 
tor, with two companions, flew from 
Spain to Brazil, 3,584 miles, in four laps. 


February 23, 1926. 
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Your Business 


February 17, 1926 


HE zenith ot the official 
Washington has 
passed. The formal entertain 

ments at the White House 

have been given. The World 

Court has been disposed of and the tax 
bill, at this writing, is in its last stages. 
We are entering upon a transition pe 
riod ot appropriations, ratifications and 
minor offensive and defensive measures 
undertaken chiefly with a view to fu- 
ture political tortunes. No one will be 


son in been 


able to forget for an hour from this 
time on that one-third of the Senate is 
up for election this year of 1926. 


Neither will the course of events obscure 
the fact that a Presidential election is 
in the offing. 

And speaking of new Congresses and 
Presidents, a joint resolution has passed 
the Senate proposing a constitutional 
amendment for seating members of Con- 
gress the first Monday in January after 
their election and advancing the time of 
the inauguration of President and Vice- 
President to the third Monday in Jan- 
uary after election instead of March 4. 
The object of this amendment is to do 
away with the “lame duck’ Congress 
and to seat new members within a few 
weeks after their election. There have 
been efforts to have inauguration later in 
the season because of weather conditions, 
but the reasons for seating the Execu- 
tive earlier are obvious if a new Con- 
gress comes in in January. 


Tax Cuts 

We shall all be paying less tax on our 
incomes because of the work of the pres- 
ent Congress. At least we have the 
basis for that hope. At the time of 
this writing the tax bill has labored its 
way through the Senate, a vote being 
reached after eleven o'clock at night on 
February 12. An hour or two earlier the 
Chamber was empty save for the watch- 
ful leaders. There had been an orgy 
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of amendments. Suddenly it was ap 
parent that the lull meant that this stage 
ot the fight was over. Messengers were 
sent hither and thither to summon Sena- 
tors. ‘The galleries began to fill. The 
vote was taken, and taxes had been hewn 
to the limit, almost a half billion dol- 
lars beyond the safety line set by the 
Administration. 

The attitude of 
was characteristically 
hours before the vote had been reached. 
As you know, Mr. Coolidge never 
speaks, but he has a spokesman who 
retains all of his characteristics. This 
spokesman said: “As it now stands, this 
bill carries more reduction than is war- 
ranted, but that can be adjusted in the 
two Houses of Congress. No doubt a 
good bill will be forthcoming.” He ex- 
plained that he wanted as much reduc- 
tion as possible without jeopardizing the 
budget balance. The amount of reduc- 
tion should be on the safe side. 

A hint was given to Congress by the 
spokesman that there were many sug- 
gestions for increases in appropriations 
pending and that the fate of these might 
depend upon the amount of revenue 
raised by the tax bill. 

An interesting feature of the passage 
of the tax bill by the Senate was that 
the Republican-Democratic coalition held 
for the four major points: repeal of 
the estate tax, the capital stock tax re- 
peal, income tax publicity repeal and the 
twenty per cent surtax maximum. After 
that, the Democrats were through and 
began to vote for the repeal of the ex- 
cise taxes, something the Republicans 
had not counted on and which upset 
the plans of the Administration lead- 
ers. However, there were still the con- 
ferees to save the situation, the 
Administration was thankful to know. 

The February Woman CitizEN went 
to press just a little too soon to carry the 
actual vote upon the World Court, al- 
though it took its readers to the very 


Coolidge 
tew 


President 
expressed a 


from Wide-Ih 


‘orld Photos 


in Washington 


threshold. The threat of cloture was 
fulfilled and, as soon as the Senate 
faced the necessity of voting, it was ob- 
vious that neither Reed of Missouri, nor 
Borah of Idaho, nor the implacable in- 
band could stop the World 
going over the top. After 
with packed galleries the 
pregnant vote—76 to 17—came during 
a lull, with few to witness it. Quiet 
satistaction over a duty done rather than 
vociterous rejoicing marked the hour 


surgent 
Court from 
a tense day 


World Court: Next? 

“For a long time we stood on the brink, 
testing the temperature of World-Court wa- 
ter. I hope that soon we shall be swimming 
around in it and calling to others, ‘Come on 
in, the water's fine.’” 

This remark by Senator William Ca- 
bell Bruce of Maryland at the recent 
English-Speaking Union dinner, might 
have been taken as the text of the din- 
ner given by the National League of 
Women Voters on February 13 in honor 
of the Women’s World Court Com- 
mittee. 

Through the remarks of members of 
that committee and of United States 
Senators who were present ran a note 
of triumph, sobered by the reflection that 
the battle is not yet wholly won. Al- 
though the Senate has acted and people 
by and large throughout the United 
States accept American adhesion to the 
protocol as a fait accompli, yet the ir- 
reconcilables threaten to take the fight 
to the country, to discredit and defeat 
the men who vected for American par- 
ticipation. 

Before this issue of the Woman CrtI- 
ZEN appears, Senator Borah in all prob- 
ability will have struck his promised 
blow in Chicago, in Senator McKinley’s 
state. Senator McKinley has_ been 
marked for defeat by the die-hards of 
the Senate because of his action on the 
Court. Senator Lenroot, who led the 


Administration forces, and who would 
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have had a struggle in any case to win 
in Wisconsin, is to be turned down spe- 
cifically for this, according to the plans 
of those who refuse to accept defeat in 
the Senate. The strength of La Fol- 
lette in Wisconsin bodes ill for Lenroot, 
who, however, asserted at the dinner 
that he would rather be defeated for 
having taken the position that he did 
than not to have made his stand for the 
Court. 

Circulars are now being sent broad- 
cast on ‘“The Betrayal of America,” as 
a part of the propaganda to offset the 
action of the Senate. Authorization of 
the pamphlet does not appear, but it 
contains a stanza from “America,” se- 
lections from the Bible, quotations from 
the “Fathers” and a letter from Vida 
Milholland, among other cullings. 

Although immigration has been 
checked, hearings before the House Im- 
migration Committee indicate that it is 
extremely difficult to guard the extend- 
ed borders of the United States against 
undesirable aliens, or liquor. On the 
number of deportable aliens now here 
who can not be sent out for lack of 
funds, authorities differ, the estimates 
ranging from 250,000 to more than a 
million. 

Meanwhile, efforts are being made to 
have aliens who enlisted to fight for 
the United States in the World War 
admitted in spite of quotas, to let in 
members of families, heads of which are 
already here. and to make other ex- 
ceptions. 


Prohibition—Pro and Con 


As tor prohibition, those opposed to 
it are insisting that changes must be 
made in the enforcement act so as to 
permit of light wines and beer. A late 
move on the part of Senator Edge of 
New Jersey would legalize “non-intoxi- 
cating liquor,’’ leaving the interpretation 
of what that means to the courts. Mean- 
while, the Administration is going 
f rward with its plans to make enforce- 
ment more effective. A bill has been 
introduced in Congress to establish in 
the Treasury Department a Bureau of 
Customs and a Bureau of Prohibition. 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, on whom 
is laid the heaviest burden for enforc- 
ing the law, said on Lincoln Day that 
“the citizen can help by developing a 
public opinion that would popularize 
law observance, so the hostess need no 
longer feel apologetic for not serving 
cocktails; and the citizen can see that 
his own local officials and courts faith- 
fully meet their responsibilities for local 
law enforcement.” 

Attempts at great food mergers 
brought forth sharp action on the part 
of the Government. Within ten days 
after the advertisement of public financ- 
ing of the National Food Products Cor- 
poration, the Department of Justice filed 
a petition in the Federal Courts under 
the Anti-Trust Law attacking the cor- 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 


By Senator Rice W. Means (R) of Col- 
orado, a bil! to create a Federal Department 
of Education. 

By Senator Ellison D. Smith (D) of South 
Carolina, a bill to establish a Government 
commission to operate Muscle Shoals for ten 
years. 

By Senator Robert M. La Follette (R) of 
Wisconsin, a resolution for an investigation 
of all affliated Ward Baking companies. 

By Senator Kenneth McKellar (D) of 
Tennessee, a bill for Government operation 
of Muscle Shoals. 

By Senator Walter Edge (D) of New Jer- 
sey, a bill to legalize all beverages that are 
“not intoxicating in fact” regardless of al- 
coholic content. 

By Senator Reed Smoot (R) of Utah, 
Treasury bill providing for creation in the 
Treasury Department of separate bureaus for 
prohibition enforcement and customs admin- 
istration. 

By Senator Arthur Capper (R) of Kansas, 
a bill to establish a Women’s Bureau in the 
Metropolitan police department, District of 
Columbia. 

PASSED BY THE SENATE 

Swanson resolution of adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
with reservations, by a vote of 76 to 17. 

Resolution appropriating $50,000 for ex- 
penses of American delegation to the prelimi- 
nary conference on Limitation of Armaments 
at Geneva. 

Resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to submit to Congress all evi- 
dence obtained in its investigation of the Alu- 
minum Company. 

Tax bill, carrying a reduction of $456,000,- 
000, by a vote of 58 to 9. This is $104,000,- 
000 reduction in addition to that provided in 
the House bill. 

Copeland resolution authorizing the Pres- 
ident to intervene in the anthracite coal 
strike. 

Treasury-Post-ofice appropriation bill for 
$868,615,501. 

Bill authorizing courts to seize property 
of witnesses who refuse to return from for- 
eign countries to testify. 

Naval appropriation bill for $316,433,440. 

INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 

By Rep. Philip Hill (D) of Maryland, 
a bill to create a Department of National 
Defense. 

By Rep. Shallenberger (D) of Nebraska, 
a resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to make an _ investigation of 
profits in the American rubber industry. 

By Rep. Fiorello H. LaGuardia (Socialist) 
of New York, a resolution directing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to furnish the House 
with all information in its possession re- 
garding alleged bread and flour trusts. 

By Rep. W. A. Ayres (D) of Kansas, a 
bill which will render any person landing 
liquor in the United States punishable as 
a pirate. 

By Rep. Emanuel Celler (D) of New York, 
a resolution for a national referendum on 
light wines and_ beer. 

By Rep. Robert L. Bacon (R) of New 
York, a bill to confer United States citizen- 
ship upon inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, 
and by Felix C. Davila, resident commissioner 
from Porto Rico, a bill to provide territorial 
government for the Virgin Islands. 


PASsED BY THE House 
Naval appropriation bill providing $308,- 
000,000 for naval expenditures. 


Agricultural appropriation bill, carrying 
$127,300,528. 

War Department appropriation bill for 
$3 39,500,000. 


Public buildings bill carrving a total ap- 
propriation of $165.000,000, of which $50,- 
000,000 is to be exnended for new Govern- 
ment buildings in Washington. 
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poration which had been organized with 
a potential capitalization of $200,000,- 
000, to acquire stock in food companies 
throughout the country. 

A Representative. Mr. Brand of 
Ohio, arose on the floor of the House 
recently and said, “I want to talk about 
bread.”’ The statement was greeted with 
applause. The House is interested in 
bread. One member said he never ate 
white bread. 

Mr. Brand introduced a bill 
ardizing the size of a loaf of bread. 
“A survey of the baking business of 
the United States made by the Bureau 
of Standards.” Mr. Brand asserted 
“shows that two or three ounces of 
bread are pinched off of every loaf where 
there is no law requiring full weight. 
It also shows that where there is such 
a law requiring full weight—and there 
are eleven states that do—the consum 
ers get full weight bread and that the 
price is the same as in the states where 
the short-weight bread is sold.” 

Mr. Brand declared that people in the 
United States are paying more than 
double the price that Europe pays for 
its bread, and are surely entitled to their 
full weight. Six women’s organizations 
labor organizations and the Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce favor the 


Brand bill. 
“T Killed Cock Robin” 


The Administration determined early 
in the coal strike on a policy of non-in- 
terference and adhered to it in spite of 
criticism and appeal. It permitted Sen- 
ator Copeland’s resolution urging inter- 
vention to go through without protest 
after it had been modified by Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania, making it option- 
al with the President to act. No at- 
tention was paid to it after it 
passed. 

There was a chorus of “I killed Cock 
Robin” in legislative chambers coinci- 
dent with news of the strike’s termina- 
tion, but Mr. Coolidge claimed credit 
for no such achievement. He did not say 
whether he believed that Mr. Grant, a 
modest operator, or Secretary of Labor 
Davis had been most influential. He sent 
no bouquets to the Senate or House. 

Senator Neely of West Virginia, as 
a mark of reassurance that if the Penn- 
svlvania anthracite gave out there was 
always the West Virginia bituminous to 
fall back on, had a hundred tons of coa! 
dropped on a siding at Washington and 
distributed among the newspaper cor- 
respondents and other needy persons. 

Colonel William Mitchell is out of 
the Army, but friction in the War and 
Navy Departments caused by clashing 
opinions of insurgent aviators and old 
line officers persists. Certain influential 
persons in the War Department are re- 
ported to be disturbed because of the 
activity of General Patrick, Chief of 
the Army Air Service, in enlisting sup- 

(Continued on haae 37) 


stand- 


Was 
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Thove, the Laguna 
Mission in New 
Mexico, an old 
Franciscan Mission 
dating back to the 
early 1600's. 


In the center, a Ta- 
os Indian—a print 
here shown for the 
first time. 


A Worker in Light 





THE 
WORLD 
OF ART 


The page shows 
four examples of 
Laura Gilpin’s pho- 
tography in the 
Southwest. 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


T was a cold, dark day, so cold 

that the rain seemed to sting 

and the damp air soaked through 

the closest woolens. Within the 

studio it was scarcely warmer, 

for an upheaval of decorating had 

played havoc with the steam system, 

and filled the room with the unpleas- 
ant dampness of fresh paint. 

It was a day for color, for Spanish 

landscapes and Czech embroideries. 


One shivered at the prospect of turn- 
ing over a pile of cold gray and white 
photographs. 

And yet there was warmth in the 
young photographer’s smile, in her 
short gold hair and twinkling eyes. 
Warmth and tantalizing promises. 
She opened a flat portfolio, and the 
promises came true. She performed a 
miracle. Suddenly the room was fra- 
grant with the smell of hot pines in 
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Above, “The Cedar 
Tree,” which gives 
the character of the 
Mesa Verde country 
Miss Gilpin loves. 


Below, Square 
Tower House, 
ahich is her “fa- 


vorite ruin.” 
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the sun, and warm with a little wind 
that stole round the corner of a sand- 
stone ledge and fled across the mesa. 

“Colorado,” she said, “the southern 
part. My own country is more moun- 
taimous. 

Laura Gilpin’s own country _ lies 
around her home, which is in Colorado 
Springs. Here she has always lived, and 
here she is making the remarkable photo- 
graphs which prove her an artist in the 
finest sense of the word, and a craftsman 
of rare patience and ability. 

She has tramped the mountains with 
her camera in rain and sun and snow. 
Some of her most exquisite prints, full 
of the special qualities which photog- 
raphy alone of the arts possesses, are. of 
fresh, damp snow, clinging to branches 
or blanketing rocks. 

Long distances open out before her 
camera’s eye as they have always done 
before her own. The problems of dis- 
tance bafle many photographers, but this 
mountain dweller has solved them for 
herself. Her far mountains never suffer 
from that sadly familiar look of things 
seen through a camera out of focus. 
Great distances, over which your eye 
travels slowly, lie between you and them. 

Devoted as she is to the mountains 
around Colorado Springs, to the Garden 
of the Gods whose grotesque shapes she 
has photographed under every changing 
condition of light and weather, her latest 
and most vivid interest is in the southern 
part of Colorado, in that piece of govern- 
ment land called Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

Although it was made a national park 
in 1906, it is not well known. Miss Gil- 
pin’s enthusiasm makes it sound as 
though it were one of the most fasci- 
nating places in the country. Thanks to 
the wisdom and foresight of its super- 
intendent, it has kept its primitive atmos- 
phere to a degree impossible in some of 
the older Government territory. 


With the Cliff Dwellers 


She opened another long gray port- 
folio to pictures that made one long to 
start for the Mesa Verde without a mo- 
ment’s delay. “It is cliff-dweller coun- 
try,” she explained. “Like all that I’ve 
ever seen, these cliff dwellings were 
built, not on top of the mesa, but in 
caves under ledges of the rock that forms 
the mesa’s top. It is hard enough to 
climb up a mesa from the plain below, 
but once you get there you are almost 
worse off than when you were at the bot- 
tom, for you can’t even see the village. 
In this one, for instance”—she held up a 
beautiful print—‘“the ton of the houses 
isn’t more than a hundred feet below 
the mesa’s top, yet it takes half an hour 
to scramble down a perilous path. Built 
that way, the houses were completely 
protected from rain and from hot sun. 
Their enemies could neither shoot ar- 
tows up to them nor down at them. 


“The present-day Indians believe that 
the villages are haunted by the ghosts 
of their ancestors, and they won't go 
near them. Even seeing the white people 
go in and out day after day does not les- 
sen their terror. 

“The Park is specially fortunate in its 
resident superintendents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Nusbaum. He is an able archaeologist, 
and she is an artist in many lines. The 
songs and folk lore of the natives fas- 
cinate her, and she is making a lifelong 
study of them. She wove some of the 
legends into a play, and tried to get 
Indians to take the rdles. At first they 
wouldn’t have anything to do with it. 
They were afraid of their ancestors and 
of the old houses. Little by little she 
won their confidence, and last year she 
succeeded in staging the play for the first 
time. But even then the Indians were 
so temperamental that she didn’t know 
until half an hour before it was time to 
begin whether they’d go on or not. 

“She stages the play in one of the 
ruins, and seats her audience across the 
canyon, so that they are completely re- 
moved from the actors. At night, with 
the stars hanging out of a velvet-black 
sky, and the only light a flickering fire, it 
is too lovely to be real. 

“One old Indian came many miles to 
see it, and stood with Mrs. Nusbaum, 
not moving a muscle or saying a word. 
Finally he turned to her, and said 
quietly, “Those are the dream pictures of 
my people.’ 

“Photographing the play has been a 
very difficult thing. It is hard to get 
the Indians to pose. They are still very 
shy, although thanks to the kindly 
patience of Dr. and Mrs. Nusbaum some 
of them have lost their old fear of the 
ruins. The truth is that they don’t like 
to be photographed. Of course one can’t 
use a camera when the play is being 
given publicly, and so there must be spe- 
cial scenes, with all the attendant details 
to be arranged. One night I got them 
all to promise me faithfully that they 
would pose, and no one came. A wild 
game of ‘Moccasin’ was on, and nothing 
could move them. But I hope eventually 
to get a complete set of photographs. 

“You see the life, the customs, the 
very types which the play represents are 
passing away with a speed that frightens 
one. Quite aside from my photographer’s 
interest in its scenes, I am eager to add 
one more bit of accurate pictorial infor- 
mation about these Indians to the piti- 
fully small amount we possess.” 

Colorado landscapes and Indians are 
among Miss Gilpin’s more unusual sub- 
jects, but her work is by no means con- 
fined to them. She makes portraits whose 
very composition, and proportion of 
black to white, seem to be conditioned by 
the personality before her camera’s lens. 
Her series of pictures of Harold Bauer 
at the piano are uncanny in their insight 
into various phases ‘of his character. 
They are pictures of the great pianist, 
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and in some intangible way they are also 
pictures of the music which he makes. 

She photographs delightful arrange- 
ments of still life because they are such 
fine practice material, never moving, 
never disturbing the play of light. Flow- 
ers are her subjects for their beauty, and 
for their way with light. Her sprays 
of mariposa lilies seem to tremble in the 
light that pours upon them, their petals 
curving toward it, their fine silken fin- 
gers reaching out for it. Even though 
you never had seen a mariposa lily—and 
only the West knows its fragile beauty 
—you would recognize its kinship to the 
butterfly for which it is named by that 
strange quality of palpitating in sun- 
light which her print manages to sug- 
gest. 

Throughout all her pictures runs that 
unusual feeling for light. She insists 
that it is “essentially the camera’s 
medium. Everything a photographer 
does is conditioned by it. We work in 
light as a painter works in colors, or a 
sculptor in marble. And if we forget 
that, as we often do, and concentrate too 
much on the things behind the light, 
then we have stodgy, dead prints. 

“It is by no means an easy medium. 
You have to study it, and try it out in 
all sorts of ways, and even then it will 
betray you in a way you never thought 
of. But its changes, and its fascination, 
are endless,” 


Swift Recognition 


Miss Gilpin has shown her work in 
galleries and museums all over this coun- 
try, and even as far away as the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Photographic Society 
in London. Her picture of “The Visit- 
ing Nurse and the New Baby” took the 
first prize in Seattle last year. She has 
been honored with an invitation to give 
a special “fone man” show at the St. 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts, and has 
held similar shows in Denver, Baltimore, 
San Francisco and many other cities. 

Her success is the more remarkable be- 
cause she has been working so short a time. 
Ten years covers the length of her photo- 
graphic career. It was at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in 1915 that she 
became fascinated with the problems and 
possibilities of photography. Up to that 
time the smooth course of her schooling 
had been broken only by attempts, she 
says unsuccessful, at painting, but then 
she determined to put all her love of art 
into photographic form. The very next 
year she enrolled in the Clarence White 
School of Photography. Not only proc- 
esses and methods, but principles of de- 
sign, and a thorough grounding in the 
basis of art, together with an insight into 
the highest ideals of fine photographers, 
were given her in this remarkable school. 
At the end of the course she went back 
to her beautiful mountain country, and 
there worked out for herself problems of 
light and color peculiar to that region. 








The 


FEW months ago 1 was ex- 
amining old records in a 
Kentucky courthouse—rec- 
ords for the years 1787 to 
find out how 
many in those days had been unable to 
write their names. Fifty per cent had 
signed their deeds, mortgages and wills 
by mark. But what had they to leave 
to their descendants? Not libraries, cer- 





1792—to 


tainly. Only one legatee left any sort 
ot library. Another left two books 
among his possessions and one be- 


queathed a writing book, as a rare treas- 
ire, to his children. “A Dutch-oven, 
a’ big wheel, a little wheel, a pair of 
stillyards, a musket, a powder-horn, a 
tomahawk,” thus ran the inventory that 
I copied, and the others were duplicates 
with slight variations. That is where 
‘his mark” as a signature belongs—back 
n the age of the Dutch-oven, the still- 
vard, the tomahawk. It has no place 
in this age of libraries, bookstores, news- 





stands, postal service and telegraph. 

This is the age of print. Linotypes, 
mimeographs and typewriters are work- 
ing overtime to supply reading material ; 
libraries are traveling in motor cars to 
carry books to the remotest regions; 
print has reared its danger signals at 
the crossings and put up its health no- 
tices and agricultural programs through- 
out the countryside for the passer-by 
on the lonely as well as the frequented 
road to read. But five millions of the 
people can not read. They pass these 
warnings and posters by, for they are 
blind to the printed page. 


We Are No. 10 


One does not have to go back to the 
records of a century ago to find a coun- 
ty where half of the people were un- 
able to write their names. We need 
only to go as tar, back as the United 
States census ot 1920. On this list are 
parishes in Louisiana where fifty per 
cent of the people have to make their 
mark. In Arizona there is one county 
today where less than forty-four per 
cent can write their own names. Some 
Mississippi and Texas counties show but 
little better records, having forty per 
cent that can neither read nor write, 
while scattered throughout the nation 
are a number of counties where one 
out of every three is illiterate. 

To its shame. the United States ranks 
tenth in literacy among the nations of 
the world. The illiterates are not seg- 
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War on Illiteracy 


By CORA WILSON STEWART 


regated or confined to any one section 


at all. They are scattered throughout 
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known the 


Stewart is 
founder of the 
Moonlight Schools in the Kentucky hills 
and leader of the crusade against illit- 


IV ilson 


over as the 


Cor a 
COUN try 


eracy. A mountaineer herself, Mrs. 
Stewart was born in one of the two 
homes in her community where there 


were a few books. To her mother, a 
“born teacher,’ Mrs. Stewart gives 
much of the credit for her own eager- 
ness to spread education. Wohen she was 
only four, she announced that she her- 
self was going to teach, and as a matter 
of fact every one of the seven children 
in that family, as well as the father and 
mother, were at some time teachers. 
Cora Wilson’s schooling came through 
the public schools, then a Mission School, 
and at last, with teaching sandwiched in, 
at the State University. In teaching, she 
went right up the ladder — primary 
school, grades, county superintendent. 
In this last office she saw the needs of 
her mountain people and started the 
movement that is now a great nation- 
wide crusade. Mrs. Stewart is chairman 
of the Illiteracy Commission of the 
WW orld’s Federation of Educational As- 
sociations and counselor on illiteracy to 
several national organizations. We asked 
her to give us a bird's-eye view of the 
situation in our own country, the need, 
and the fight to which all her time since 
1910 has been devoted. 


No one state can point the 
Washing- 
10,000; 


the land. 
finger of scorn at the others. 
ton, the nation’s capital, has 

Boston, the center of culture, has 25,- 
QOO in round numbers; Philadelphia has 
enough to populate a city the size of 
Springfield, Ohio, with eight thousand 
extra to spare—the Quaker City has 
nearly 60,000; Chicago has a _ round 
100,000; New York has enough to start 
a city the size of Denver, but it would 
be a city in which libraries, magazines, 
bookstores, newspapers, typewriters, 
pens, writing-paper, blotters, calendars, 
and even movies, with their printed titles 
and explanations, would have to be left 
out. Pennsylvania has enough illiterates 
to make two states of the population of 
Wyoming. All that this Western state 
is accomplishing, the conduct of its gov- 
ernment, its schools, its banks, its busi- 
ness houses and its newspapers, is being 
done with half the people that Pennsyl- 


vania is permitting intellectually to go 
to waste. Ohio, mother of many 
presidents, has more native-born white 
illiterates than has the state of Missis- 


sippi. Has she another possible McKin- 
ley, Taft or Harding buried among the 
131,000 who can not read or write? 


A Challenge to the West 


In the West, illiteracy appears in a 
reduced percentage. The Western 
states drew from this and other nations 
their most progressive citizens to peo- 
ple and to pioneer them. In such states 
illiteracy should never have been per- 
mitted to exist. It would have been 
so easy for such states to have taught 
the few they have—to have wiped out 
illiteracy long ago, to have given the 
nation the needed example of a state 
without an illiterate. The very few 
they have in Oregon, Montana, Utah 
and Idaho are an indictment against 
those states, for while the more there 
are the greater the disgrace, the fewer 
there are the less excuse there is for 
having any. 

The war against illiteracy is being 
waged to remedy these conditions—to 
set these men and women free. It is 
a war that had its origin in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and that came about 
through the appeals of the _ illiterates 
themselves. 

The first of these was a mountain 
woman. When I was superintendent of 
schools in Rowan County, I acted as 
secretary to her and to other illiterate 
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folk—-a mistaken kindness. I ought to 
have been teaching them to read and 
write. This woman’s children had all 
grown up without education save one 
daughter who had secured a little edu- 
cation and had gone away to Chicago. 
Her letters were the only joy that came 
;nto that mother’s life. She would bring 
them over the hill to me seven miles 
to read and answer for her. She sud- 
denly ceased her visits, and after a six 
weeks’ absence came in one morning 
with a letter. I anticipated her mission. 





In their eagerness to learn, mothers took 
babes in arms to the moonlight schools. 


‘Have you a letter from your daugh- 
ter?” I said. ‘Shall I read and an- 
swer it for you?” 

“No, I’ve larned to read and write. 
I kin answer it for myself,” she an- 
swered proudly. 

Astonished, I questioned her, and this 
is the story she told: “Well, some- 
times | couldn’t git over here to see you 
and the creeks would be up ’twixt me 
and the neighbors and I couldn't get 
across, or’ the neighbors would be away 
from home. It would be three or four 
days before I could git a letter read 
and answered, and anyway, hit jist 
seemed like thar was a wall ’twixt Jane 
and me all the time and I wanted to 
read with my own eyes what she had 
writ with her own hand. So I went 
to the store and bought me a speller 
and I sat up till midnight and some- 
times till daylight, and I larned to read 
and write.” 

This incident was followed shortly 
afterward by two others—the appeal of 
a middle-aged man who declared, “I 
would give twenty years of my life if 
I could read and write,” and by a bal- 
lad-maker, a lad who after he had sung 
one of his ballads said with pathos, “I’ve 
thought up a hundred that was better’n 
that, but I’d ferget ‘em before anybody 
come along to set ’em down.” 

These three incidents were more than 
the call of three individuals, they were 
the call of three different classes—of 
mothers cut off from their absent chil- 
dren; middle-aged men, shut out from 
the world of books, and younger people 
with treasures locked fast in their il- 
literate minds that the world needed 





The Spelling Match, in a Kentucky moonlight school. One of the old men in the picture 
said: “It used to be moonshine and bullets here; now it’s lemonade and Bibles.” 


for the advancement of its science, art, 
literature and invention. They must 
have their chance. But how? 

The day schools were already crowd- 
ed with children, and anyway, illiterate 
men and women more than any others 
are chained to labor by day. Night 
schools in rural sections were unknown, 
and in a mountain county, so recently 
disturbed by a fearful feud and present- 
ing all the obstacles of high hills to 
climb, rugged roads and unbridged 
streams, they seemed impossible. Then 
came the thought of opening the schools 
on moonlight nights and making it as 
much of an adventure as possible. The 
teachers entered into the spirit and 
heartily approved the plan, pledging 
themselves not only to teach on moon- 
light nights but to carry the message in 
advance from house to house, the “glad 
tidings of good joy” to illiterates that 
their chance had come. 

We made an estimate of the num- 
ber that would probably attend, and 
prepared for a hundred and fifty, but 
when the schools opened their doors, 
twelve hundred came trooping through 





4n Indian mother in the Southwest— 
one of many Indians who have been 
taught Lo read and write. 


the moonlight. The grandmother of 
eighty-six proved as eager to learn as her 
granddaughter of eighteen. In about 
half an hour’s time, most of them had 
accomplished the blessed miracle—as ‘it 
seemed to them—of writing their names. 
Soon they were surprising far-away 
loved ones with letters. Three years of 
earnest campaigning like this practically 
wiped illiteracy out of the county. 

Twenty-five other mean- 
while, had gone on the warpath against 
illiteracy, and the movement had met 
with such success that the governor 
urged the legislature to create an II- 
literacy Commission to organize the 
forces and extend the fight to the en- 
tire state. This was done by the legis- 
lature of 1914, and the governor an- 
nounced the creation of the Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission with a. stirring 
proclamation urging every citizen to join 
in and help to wipe the blot of illiteracy 
from the state. The response was en- 
thusiastic. Public-school teachers, who 
were to be the soldiers in the trenches, 
volunteered, women began to raise funds, 
editors to write flaming editorials, min- 
isters to preach on stamping out illiter- 
acy, and orators to travel and speak on 
the subject. A whole state was up in 
arms against this evil. It was something 
new in the educational history of the 
world. 

Other states began to line up their 
forces for battle. Alabama created an 
Illiteracy Commission and her governor 
issued a proclamation against illiteracy, 
her women began to raise money to pro- 
vide books and pens, the sinews of war, 
her teachers answered “Ready” to the 
call of their State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Georgia and North Carolina 
were soon in action, and other states 
fell into line one by one until practically 
all of them are now working to wipe out 
illiteracy either in a state-wide organized 
campaign or locally in spots, attacking 
first at some point where illiteracy is 
most vulnerable. 

Prior to 1910 there was not a district, 


counties, 
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county, city or state that had as its aim 
the complete removal of illiteracy. Men 
and women afflicted by this curse were 
offered no sort of relief, and when the 
census-takers at that time announced that 
five and a half million had to make their 
mark, there was nowhere an expression 
of shame, pity or even of surprise. There 
Was not a law on the statute books of 
any state that provided a chance for an 
adult illiterate or that referred to him 
in any way. 

The census of 1920 found an awak- 
ened America, and one that was deter- 
mined to give the illiterates their chance. 
The initial stroke of the illiteracy cam- 
paign in the various states had been so 
successful that it led to high hopes for 
the relief of all the illiterates. Okla- 
homa had in one short campaign set 
5,000 illiterates free; North Carolina 
had liberated 10,000 in her first session 
of moonlight schools; Georgia had 
taught 17,892 in a five-months’ cam- 
paign; Alabama had 75,000 fewer il- 
literates than when she began her fight; 
South Carolina had made a sweeping re- 
duction in her illiteracy; Kentucky had 
redeemed over a hundred thousand men 
and women from illiteracy, and New 
York State had done even better. The 
census of 1920 showed five hundred 
thousand fewer illiterates in the nation, 
and all but a few of the states showed 
a decreased percentage. The Census Bu- 
reau at Washington had found a new 
way to make its records useful. The 
illiteracy statistics, formerly untouched 
in their musty vaults, became a much 
consulted record, and the illiteracy fig- 
ures came to stand for what they really 
were—the names of human _ beings 
dwarfed and blighted. 

The states and communities today, as 
they war on illiteracy, show a spirit 
that means no compromise or quarter to 
the enemy, and no chance for his reap- 


pearance when once he has been put to 
rout. The fight is everywhere creating 
a sentiment for better school attendance 
laws, adequately enforced, which, of 
course, will prevent illiteracy in the fu- 
ture. 

The armies against illiteracy have 
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One of many touching letters from grateful 

pupils. “Mr. Nash” is the state superin- 
tendent of schools. 


their battle-cries, their campaign songs, 
their citations for those who have gone 
beyond the line of duty, and some plans 
for decorating the most valiant of their 
teacher-soldiers with medals. The slo- 
gans of the states show the spirit in 
which they are making the attack. “Let’s 
sweep illiteracy out of Arkansas,” “II- 
literacy in Alabama—let’s remove it,” 
“Tlliteracy in Mississippi—blot it out,” 
“Let South Carolina secede from illiter- 
acy,’ “No illiteracy in Oklahoma in 
1926,” “Delaware first to sign the Con- 
stitution, first to wipe out illiteracy.” 
“Tlliteracy, the blot—teach it out,” says 
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North Dakota. Even Iowa, the state 
that has the lowest percentage of il- 
literacy, has created an Illiteracy Com- 
mission and sounded the slogan, ‘The 
Immediate Elimination of — Illiteracy 
from Iowa.” ‘ 

The slogans used by the great or- 
ganizations, too, have inspired millions, 
“Each One Teach One,” urges the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. ‘Let 
Every Citizen Adopt One Illiterate and 
Teach Him,” is the appeal of the Amer- 
ican Legion. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has adopted no 
slogan, but wages relentless war on il- 
literacy through all of its branches, state 
and local. 

Four states wage war with the avowed 
purpose of being first to wipe out il- 
literacy. North Dakota, with 9,937 to 
reach, set out a few years ago to gain 
for herself that proud record. Golden 
Valley was the first of her counties to 
reach the goal. When the last lone il- 
literate was to be taught, a man living 
far out on a ranch, John Wentland, the 
county school superintendent (and may 
his tribe increase), went out and lived 
with this man until he had taught him 
to read and write. North Dakota has 
wiped illiteracy out of a number of her 
counties, and has reduced her percent- 
age from 2.1 to .7 She is now strength- 
ening her forces for a final victory. 

Oklahoma has the courage to say to 
the world that she can teach her fifty- 
six thousand, while some of the others 
that covet first place teach their eight or 
ten thousand. No second or third place 
for her, she avers. No citizen is too 
proud to teach and none too humble. 
She lists among her volunteers a former 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. P. P. Claxton. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honorable M. A. Nash, has found his 


(Continued on page 35) 








DIFTH CATIAN PHELPS, 
EK our cover artist, belongs to 

that ever-growing group of 
women who are successfully combin- 
ing motherhood and a career. In 
addition to her multitudinous cares 
as a mother of three children, she is 
a well-known figure and_ portrait 
painter. Her signature appears on 
the portraits of many prominent 
women, one among them being Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman. 

Mrs. Phelps tells us that as far 
back as she can remember, she has 
always painted. She was the young- 
est student in the life class of the 
Art Students’ League. Her subse- 
quent training was received at the 
Julien Academy in Paris, and at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, under 


Charles W. Hawthorne. She is a 


Our 
Cover Artist 





© Campbell Studio 
Mrs. Phelps with her children 


member of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
the Allied Artists of America, and 
the Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts, which on two occasions have 
her paintings honorable 
mention. Besides exhibiting ex- 
tensively in this country, Mrs. 
Phelps just recently had the distinc- 
tion of exhibiting one of her paint- 
ings in South America. 

Family and art studies, though 
most important to her, are not, how- 
ever, Mrs. Phelps’s only interests. 
She is active in political and social 
affairs, being a member of the 
Women’s National Republican Club 
and the Colony Club. Another per- 
sonal bit well worth telling is the 
fact that she was decorated by the 
French Government for war work. 
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The Home- 
Plus-Job 
Woman 


One doesn't have to be so very old to 
remember when mothers working outside 
their homes—at least, willingly—were 
few and far between. Nowadays, the 
number is legion. But the problem of 
their double job is not solved, and no 
svbject comes oftener to our desks in the 
form of suggestions. In other numbers 
we have given you the testimony of men 
and women on how fifty-fifty families 
work out, psychologically. Here we are 
printing some workaday records of just 
how the double job is managed in terms 
of hours and schedules. We asked only 
women who actually leave their homes 
to hold salaried “jobs,’. with regular 
hours, and with responsibility to someone 
else besides themselves, and who have 
children. No conclusions will be drawn 
here by us, but we invite our readers to 
send us theirs in the form of letters 
from one hundred to four hundred words 
long. 


“Ho” do I do it” has been asked 





me sO many times in so many 


tones of voice ranging from amazement 

to sharp disapproval, that I shall try to 

present here the simple, practical plan 
of how I do do “it.” “It” refers to the 
double task of running a job as head of 
the circulation department of a well- 
known magazine and running a house- 
hold which consists of friend husband 
and a fourteen-months-old baby. 

Although this discussion is not in- 
tended to enter the realms of pros and 
cons regarding woman’s work after mar- 
riage, may I add for the disapproving 
ones that my husband admits enthusi- 
astically to being well fed and well 
cared for, my baby is the healthiest speci- 
men extant outside of Mellon Food 
ads, and my employer has not fired me 
yet. 

To get down to business, my day’s 
working schedule is as follows: 

7-8 A.M. Nurse feeds baby and gets 
breakfast for family. 

8-9 A.M. Get up, dress, have break- 
fast (baby is always with us during 
this hour). 

9 A.M. Start 


for business, leaving 

















maid 


directions for colored 
who comes at 3 P. M., and verbal 
directions re baby or errands for nurse. 


written 


9:30 A.M.-1 P.M. At office. (Baby 
at home is bathed, dressed, etc., and 
sleeps from 10.30 to 12.30 by open 
window. ) 

1-2 P. M.—Lunch—either telephone to 
home or occasionally make an unex- 
pected visit to see what nurse is doing. 
Nurse gets own and baby’s meal. 

2-5 P.M. At office. Baby is outdoors. 

5.15-6.15 P.M. Home with baby al- 
ways during this hour. 

6.15-6.45 P. M. Baby in bed. Go out 
and do marketing for following day. 

7 P.M. Dinner. 

Evenings. At my husband’s disposal, 
with an occasional holiday for myself! 
On Saturday and Sunday I spend two 

to three hours with my baby and every 
other Sunday I have entire charge of 
her all day. In summer I take her to 
the country and give her all my time for 
one month at least; planning for a longer 
time if possible by taking extra vacation 
without pay. 

This, of course, is a flexible schedule 
adjustable to daily events that may arise. 
Unfortunately, too, it sometimes breaks 
down as when the nurse is fired, the 
maid leaves, sickness occurs or some other 
domestic tragedy takes place. But by 
keeping cool and acting promptly I have 
been lucky thus far in repairing such 
breakdowns quickly before great damage 
was done. Moreover, in my bachelor 
days when I lived with a girl friend sim- 
ilar breakdowns were apt to occur. 

As my baby grows older, I realize that 
I will have to make changes in my sched- 
ule and I am open-minded enough to 
concede that perhaps it won’t work at 
all. But at present, in the hours I give 
to my child, I truly believe that I am 
so eager to see her that we enjoy each 
other’s company twice as much—it’s a 
treat, not commonplace routine—and, 
furthermore, I am so fresh from another 
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HOME-MAKING 


A 
Symposium 
on an 


Open Question 


point of view I can see faults more 
quickly and correct them more patiently 
and with more effect. 

There are, to be sure, “mitigating cir- 
cumstances” in my system that may 
make it workable. My job, although a 
desk job demanding my presence reg- 
ularly, depends more on_ responsibility 
for making good than on punching a 
timeclock on the minute. In the second 
place, I live within fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ ride from my work and within 
a half block from stores and markets— 
to my mind very necessary factors for 
the “home-plus-job” woman. In_ the 
third place, our family income is enough 
to hire an efficient nurse (though the 
best bear careful watching) and a cap- 
able maid. In the fourth place and 
most especially, my husband is sympa- 
thetic and helpful because, he says, he 
finds me twice as interesting a com- 
panion with two jobs (one outside the 
home in contact with interesting people) 
as if I were house-bound to one more 
or less manual job for which I am not 
particularly fitted. 

In the next contributor’s schedule, the 
husband plays an active part. 


FAMILY: 

Husband a social worker with for- 
eign groups, mother a secretary in the 
Y. W. C. A., small boy five years old— 
John, baby twenty months—Deborah, 
maid who has been with the family four 
years. 

PROGRAM OF A WEEKDAY: 

Husband gets children up and _ takes 
them to bath. Husband shaves while 
children bathe, encouraged by frequent 
urging from husband. Husband termi- 
nates the bath by a generous cold shower 
to the delight of the children. 

Mother, during the above, dresses and 
lays out children’s clothes for the day. 

The boy dresses with husband in the 
den. Mother dresses baby, plans meals 
and talks over the day with the maid. 
Does the nearby marketing either before 
or after breakfast except Saturday, 
when husband does the weekly mar- 
keting. 
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Breakiast at 8. 

Husband leaves boy at kindergarten 
on his way to work. 

Wife’s office hours 9—4:45. Hus- 
band 9:30—5, except three evenings 
when he remains at Centre till 11 P. M. 

The laundry is done outside the home, 
except the children’s. Maid washes for 
children three times a week. 

Mornings, maid does the work while 
baby plays in the nursery. 

12:00: Maid takes baby and goes for 
boy at kindergarten. If weather is bad 
baby stays with maid of friend in house. 


12:45: Maid gets children’s hearty 
meal. Children nap after dinner till 
3:30. 

3:30: Maid takes children outdoors 


for hour and a half. On the maid’s 
afternoon out a college student comes for 
four hours and takes the children out. 

Saturday morning husband, who is oc- 
cupied Saturday evening, spends the 
morning with the children outdoors. 

5.00: Baby has supper and is put into 
bed before the maid starts dinner. 

5:45: Mother arrives home and plays 
with children. 

6:30: Dinner. 
father and mother. 
or plays till 7:30. 

House quiet by 8. 

Evening—Mending, putting drawers 
in order, writing letters, doing office 
work, entertaining guests (about once 
a week), helping husband with his work 
such as making curtains for a club room, 
or entertaining new arrivals to this coun- 
try, of many nationalities. 

The maid has no responsibility after 
dinner and goes to see friends every eve- 
ning except one night a week when she 
is on duty. To give her a change and 
a rest from the children, the maid has 
a Saturday and Sunday off once a 
month, 

Father and mother and children have 
a week-end at the country home once 
a month. The city apartment is rent- 
ed from May till October, the family 
move to the country and the father and 
mother commute, so that the children 
may be outdoors the whole summer. 
SoctaL LIFE: 

Concerts and theatres have to be 
planned carefully in advance, for the 
mother is confined pretty closely eve- 
nings, except when she can park the 
children with friends who live in the 
same house. Student help for late eve- 
ning entertainments is too expensive ex- 
cept for an occasional emergency. 
SUNDAY: 

Children demand to be bathed and 
fed on the weekly schedule hour, so one 
Sunday mother gets up and bathes and 
dresses them and takes the boy to Sun- 
day-school, letting the husband sleep, 
and the next week the father rises at the 
early hour so that the mother can sleep. 
Sunday dinner at one, and the maid is 
free for the rest of the day. 

The vast amount of detail to be or- 


Boy has dinner with 
Listens to a story 


ganized and simplified and made auto- 
matic is one of the problems—the num- 
ber of people you are responsible for in 
your household, the menus and lists 
which must be made out daily, the mere 
matter of the mother keeping up to her 
standard of personal appearance for her- 
self and her family. But there are many 
compensations which come from husband 
helping wife in her work and wife help- 
ing husband; office gives homework an 
added zest and homework gives office a 
new zest. 

No. 3 defines her four essentials very 
‘learly. 

HE household for which I am re- 

sponsible consists of my husband, a 
four-year-old boy and myself. We live 
in mid-town (New York City) about 
fifteen minutes’ ride or half an hour’s 
walk from my work. My husband is 
a protessor and editor. My job is that 
of the head of a department in a health 
agency, which permits of a certain flex- 
ibility when necessary in hours, but is in 
the main a nine to five job, frequently 
a nine to six, and involves some evening 
meetings. During certain periods of the 
year, particularly during the time of our 
financial campaign, it involves much 
overtime and high-pressure work. 

Our housekeeping arrangements are as 
follows: <A full-time housekeeper-nurse 
lives with us as a member of the family; 
is responsible for the full care of the boy 
and for light household duties, including 
cooking. The serving of breakfast and 
of dinner is cooperative. She has time 
off during the week-end, part of either 
Saturday or Sunday, and two weeks in 
the summer with pay. All laundry is 
sent out. We have extra help weekly 
for cleaning. Usually I make out the 
menus and attend to the marketing per- 
sonally, handling the day-to-day house- 
keeping expenses, all purchases, and the 
keeping of accounts. Monthly bills are 
paid by my husband, all of this from 
the fund set aside for housekeeping ex- 
penses. 

These arrangements are temporarily 
broken down owing to the illness of the 
housekeeper-nurse, so that for about a 
month we have managed by having the 
woman who usually does our cleaning 
come in daily from 9.30 to 6.30 or 7, 
for the care of the boy, light housekeep- 
ing and preparing and sometimes serving 
the dinner. Everything else my husband 
and I manage together. If necessary, 
this same helper stays during evenings. 
Very fortunately, our extra helper, to 
whom the boy was already accustomed, 
is very unusual in both character and 
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personality, and entirely competent to 
be trusted with the boy. 

From early June through September 
our arrangements are more complicated 
since two households have to be man- 
aged, one in the country and one in 
town, and plans for these usually shirt 
each summer. In the main, these plans 
involve having the housekeeper and a 
helper at the country cabin with the little 
boy; my being there week-ends; and my 
husband’s dividing his time as business 
requires, between town and country. 

I would generalize as follows: If the 
woman of the family is to carry a full- 
time job successfully it is absolutely es- 
sential that she should have a boss who 
thoroughly approves of the principle of 
married women continuing at work; 
that her husband should be willing to 
dispense with housekeeping frills and to 
share in emergencies; and that the child 
of the family should be adjustable. On 
the part of the woman concerned, man- 
agement of both home and job involves 
careful budgeting of time and energy, 
the possible limitation of personal recre- 
ation to that which can be taken in the 
home, and a real desire, as the phrase 
to both “have her cake and eat 
it, too.”” Most important of all, the tam- 
ily has to have good luck. 


No. + had different motives from the 
three others. She undertook the home- 
plus-job life to “get our home on a sound 
basis, and help out on college expenses.” 

TOOK a full day “job” in May 
I 1921, with regular government 
hours, 9 to 4:30, and thirty days’ an- 
nual vacation. I leave the house 
about 8:15 a. M. and get back about 
5:15, and until this year I have always 
taken one or two children to high school, 
as well as my husband to his office be- 
fore going to my own work. 

Our family consists of four children 
and a grandmother besides my husband 
and myself. The ages of the children 
at the time I came to my present work 
were: John, 15; Marian, 13%; Peter, 
12, and Carol, 2. The two boys have 
gone to preparatory schools; the eldest 
is now in college. Marian, who was 
just graduating from grade school when 
I started, has now been through high 
school and is at Smith College. 

You see, the older children were well 
able to look out for themselves and 
after school, for their little sister, at 
the time I started. For the first two 
years grandmother was at least able to 
go about, downtown, etc., but since then 
she has been getting feebler and can 
not safely be left alone. 

Two-year-old Carol was the main 
problem at first. We have colored 
help in Washington, highly incom- 
petent and untrained and unreliable for 
the most part, and I had to try several 
combinations before I settled on being 
my own housekeeper, with a general 
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TTO KAHN once. said: 

“What the theatre needs is 

for a few actors to be rebels.” 

That is just what Eva Le 

Gallienne has been doing this 
winter; and the theatrical season is the 
richer for it. 

The old adage, in so many cases pain- 
fully true,-of genius skipping a genera- 
tion, is liberally disproved in the case ot 
Eva Le Gallienne, daughter of the poet 
and an outstanding young actress, who 
has further distinguished herself by be- 
coming her own theatrical manager. 
Born in London of a Danish mother 
and an English .father, she spent her 
childhood in Paris and returned when 


Miss Le 
Gallienne 
as Ella 
Rentheim, 
the wraith- 
like spinster 
in “John 
Gabriel 


Borkman,” 


striking 
contrast 


to— 
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It the left—Eva 
Le Gallienne, whose 
vitality continually 
urges her to new 
fields of experiment. 
It the right—Miss 
Le Gallienne as the 
Princess Alexandra 
in “The Swan” 


she was fourteen to study at the 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
founded by Sir Herbert Tree. 
At sixteen she had her first small 
part in a play in London which 
was bought by Belasco, brought 
to this country with the entire 
cast, but never produced. For a 
while she was without a job in 
a strange country; then did various 
small parts on the road, in musical com- 
edy, and in support of Ethel Barrymore 
and others in New York until 1920, 
when she had her first personal success 
as the ingénue in “Little Old New 
York.” This was followed by her poig- 
nant, unforgettable interpretation of the 
suffering Julie in Molnar’s ‘Liliom”’ 
which she played a year in New York 
and a year on the road. 

It was during the long New York 
run of this play that the fervor to be 
constantly creating, which is a sign of 
the artist, seized Miss Le Gallienne; and 
she and Clare Eames made their first 
production, Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Aglavaine 
and Sélysette,” for special matinées. ‘‘It 
was very bad,” said Miss Le Gallienne. 
“because neither one of us had directed 
anything before, and we didn’t know 
anything.” As both of these young ac- 
tresses are now doing outstanding work 
in direction, it is interesting that they 
made their début in this field together. 

“It is a field,” Miss Le Gallienne 
said, “for which I think women are well 
fitted because of their tact and under- 
standing. Actors are very sensitive, ner- 
vous people—they have to be or they’re 
no good—and must be delicately han- 
dled. A harmonious atmosphere back- 
stage, while it is rather rare in the 
theatre, can be a large factor in build- 
ing a production.” 

Molnar, because of his admiration 
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Eva Le Gallienne 
Rebel Actress 


BY RUTH PENNYBACKER 
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tor Miss Le Gallienne’s performance in 
“Liliom,” selected her for the role of 
Princess Alexandra in his comedy, “The 
Swan,” which ran in New York for the 
winter of 1923-4 and on the road tor 
all the next winter. During the New 
York run of ““The Swan”’ she felt moved 
to make her next production for special 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Wangel, 
the young 
acoman In 
“The 
Vaster 
Builder.” 
Miss Le 
Gallienne 
is now 
playing 
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The author of this article, an explana- 
tion of the French financial situation as 
a Frenchwoman sees it, is in close touch 
with political matters in France. Every 
week political men of all parties, diplo- 
mats and distinguished foreigners meet 
in her salon. For years Mme. Tabouis 
has been a regular attendant at th 
Chamber of Deputies and at political 
meetings. She is the niece of M. Jules 
Cambon, formerly French ambassador to 
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The French Chamber of Deputies, facing the Pont de la Concorde 


Why the Franc Falls 


By GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


MERICANS must find it 
dificult to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the financial 
crises which have occurred 
in most European countries 
since the war. Everyone has read piti- 
ful stories of the misery caused by the 
depreciation of the currency in Central 
and Eastern Europe, in Germany, Po- 
land, Austria and Russia. But only 
those who have experienced it can gauge 
the effect on the morale and life of a 
country when a sum which represented 
the entire fortune of a wealthy and en- 
vied family a few years ago. has to be 
paid for the most humble and necessary 
commodity: a piece of bread. 

Is France about to experience similar 
trials? How serious is the crisis she 
is undergoing at present? What reme- 
dies can be found? 

In order to understand the problem, 
one must understand certain special facts 
about France. It has often been said, 
either in a laudatory or a disparaging 
strain, that France is the most parsimo- 
nious of countries. Wealth in France 
is distributed among a greater number 
of people than is the case in any other 
European country, or perhaps in any 
country in the world. There is a vast 
number of small landowners and free- 
holders who have acquired their prop- 
erty by generations of diligent labor and 
scrupulous saving of every centime, car- 
ing little for becoming really rich, and 


the United States. 
bonne, she is herself an archaeologist at 
the Louvre. 
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animated solely with the hope of lay- 
ing aside enough to provide for their 
old age, and for the ordinary necessities 
of life for their children, together with 
a certain independence. 

These peasant landowners and_peo- 
ple of the middle class provincial towns 
are the very backbone of France, and 
possess two-thirds of her total wealth. 
They do not speculate, but depend en- 
tirely for their living on their own 
honest toil and their savings. 

Two years ago the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture published a list of awards 
granted to farmers who could furnish 
conclusive evidence that their family had 
cultivated the same land for over two 
centuries. A surprisingly large number 
were able to prove that their ancestors 
had farmed the same land which was 
now in their possession for four, five, 
and even six hundred years. 

People so bound by tradition have an 
instinctive mistrust of all financial op- 
erations and enterprises to which an ele- 
ment of risk is attached. They put their 
trust in what they call “placements de 
pere de famille,’ investments which a 
wise head of a family would make. The 
mere idea of depositing their money in 
a bank is repugnant to them; they pre- 
fer hoarding it in their own homes. Be- 
fore the war they accumulated all the 
gold pieces they could lay hands upon, 
and it is surmised that much gold is 
stored away in this fashion at the pres- 


ent day. Even when they purchase stocks 
and shares, they still keep them at home. 
Payments by check aré made only in 
the big cities. 

These thrifty and perhaps overcau- 
tious people placed far the greatest part 
of their savings in what they considered 
the safest investments, namely various 
government bonds, French and foreign. 
Thus, before the war, the French had 
invested fifty billion francs (equivalent 
to ten billion dollars) in foreign securi- 
ties, chiefly in Russia, Turkey and South 
America. Most of this fabulous sum 
has disappeared, and many people in 
France have been ruined by the bank- 
ruptcy of Russia. At present the mid- 
dle classes have the greater part of their 
capital invested in French Government 
stock, 

Should France go bankrupt as Ger- 
many did, every family, however humble, 
would be ruined, or reduced to the most 
pitiful straits. It is for that reason that 
the present financial crisis in France 
can not be compared to that which 
occurred in Germany or in Russia. 
The Bolshevik Government in Russia, 
by carrying out its doctrine of expropii- 
ation, was able to destroy the currency 
in a systematic manner and render the 
state insolvent. The peasants and work- 
ers who wrought the revolution owned 
some of the Russian Government bonds, 
and the bankruptcy of that Government 
did not affect them. In Germany the 
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middle class occupies an insignificant 
place in the country. The working 
classes, the big manufacturers, and the 
great landed proprietors did not suffer 
by the heavy depreciation in Govern- 
ment stock, so both the Social Demo- 
crats and the Conservatives were able 
to view with equanimity, if not with in- 
difference, the financial collapse of Ger- 
many. 

Such a situation would be quite im- 
possible in France. Were the franc to 
depreciate to zero, the whole nation, and 
not one class alone, would be ruined, as 
all French private wealth is inseparably 
connected with the wealth of the state. 
Eight out of every ten Frenchmen 
hold stock in the “Société France” 
—the Government. It is certain, there- 
fore, that in their own interests the ma- 
jority of the French people will insist 
on whatever sacrifices may be necessary 
in order to avert the depreciation of the 
franc to the level to which the mark, 
the Austrian crown and the Russian 
rouble sank. 

The traditional and mystic faith of 
Frenchmen in the sound financial po- 
sition of the state was so great that the 
catastrophes which occurred in neigh- 
boring countries, and the persistent 
warnings of discerning people, failed to 
trouble their peace of mind. From 1919 
to 1924 the French Government and 
the country in general drifted along in 
a state of security which was based on 
faith alone and which proved fatal to 
all attempts to relieve the situation. 


Why Loans Instead of Taxes 


The French budget made provision 
for ninety billion francs to cover the re- 
construction of the devastated districts, 
as well as the pensions to disabled sol- 
diers, war widows and orphans. This 
sum was advanced by the French people 
under the firm conviction that Germany 
would reimburse the whole. France has 
been greatly criticized for paying these 
costs out of loans which weigh so heav- 
ily on the nation today, instead of meet- 
ing them by taxation as England did. 
We must remember, however, that Eng- 
land was not invaded during the war 
and that her factories could go on work- 
ing, whereas France’s richest industrial 
districts were in the hands of the enemy. 
It is dificult for Americans to realize 
that a small region on the map, about 
one-tenth the size of the state of Mis- 
souri, represented about ninety-five per 
cent of the wool industry, sixty per cent 
of the cotton industry, and seven-tenths 
of the beet sugar production of the coun- 
try. In the same region were also twen- 
ty-five thousand industrial concerns 
which represented one-third of France’s 
total wealth. 

Moreover, the war broke out at the 
very moment when the French Parlia- 
ment had introduced a new system of 
taxation—the income tax. The reason 
why this tax worked so admirably in 


England was that it had been in exist- 
ence for nearly a hundred years, dur- 
ing which the various English govern- 
ments had had ample time to collect full 
information concerning the wealth and 
revenue of the country. France had to 
introduce an entirely new system of tax- 
ation when the war was in full swing, 
when five million men were being mobil- 
ized, when the government offices were 
short of staff, and when taxes could not 
be enforced too rigorously with the men 
ot the family fighting at the front. 

A serious effort was made to enforce 
taxation after the war, but its success 
was delayed by a reason which everyone 
will understand. In order to enable 
the devastated districts, which represent- 
ed one-third of France’s industrial _re- 
sources, to pay their taxes, it was 
necessary to reconstruct factories, houses 
(about seven hundred thousand had to 
be rebuilt), roads, railways and bridges. 
The first symptoms of a return to nor- 
mal conditions were not felt until 1920. 








“France will not go bankrupt. 
Though the French financial sit- 
uation is very serious, it is not 
alarming.” 








The yield of these taxes in 1914 was 
four billion, two hundred million francs. 
In 1918 it was six billion, eight hundred 
million. In 1920, twenty billion, one 
hundred million. In 1924, thirty-one 
billion, one hundred million, and in 1925 
about thirty-five billion. 

The London Conference and _ the 
Dawes Plan have taught France that she 
must rely on herself alone, and on the 
revenue from taxation in order to pay 
her debts and recover her position. 

Several methods of meeting the situ- 
ation have been proposed and _ have 
aroused the keenest controversy. The 
Socialists, supported by some of Mr. 
Herriot’s Radical friends, favor the tax 
on capital, which would oblige every 
citizen to contribute one-tenth of his 
capital. 

The principle is perfectly sound to 
all intents and purposes, but unfortu- 
nately it is practically unfeasible. Mr. 
Caillaux fell for having opposed it, and 
for having shown that its imposition was 
impossible by quoting the examples of 
Germany, Poland, Italy and other coun- 
tries where the experiment had been dis- 
astrous. 

In the first place, it is extremely diff- 
cult to define and to estimate capital. 
How can the capital of a lawyer or a 
cinema star be estimated when it de- 
pends on talent or charm alone? Or, 
take the example of a manufacturer who 
owns a factory worth ten million francs. 
He can not be expected to pay one mil- 
lion francs at once in addition to his 
ordinary taxes. The authors of the pro- 
posal suggest that a delay of five years 
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should be granted. But suppose that 
five years hence the franc has depreciated 
to one-fourth of its present value; the 
manufacturer in question would only 
pay a sum equalling ten thousand dol- 
lars, while his factory, retaining its pres- 
ent value, would be worth four times 
the amount. That is what happened in 
Germany, where the manufacturers real- 
ized that it was to their advantage to 
depreciate the mark to the lowest pos- 
sible extent so that they could pay their 
taxes with a sum representing a few 
cents, instead of that which a few years 
before had been equivalent to thousands 
of dollars. 

The advocates of the tax on capital 
are gradually becoming more reasonable. 
The present Finance Minister, Mr. 
Paul Doumer, is decidedly opposed to 
all such deceptive and risky experiments. 

He proposes simple and _ practical 
remedies, and is trying to improve the 
method of applying existing taxes so as 
to make them fall on a larger number of 
persons. 

As the capital levy has receded into 
the background, we are faced by differ- 
ent theories: that of the Government, 
which seeks to obtain a majority from 
among the moderate parties, and that of 
the Finance Commission established by 
politicians of the Left Wing. 

The Government bases its theory on 
the fact that the direct taxes on income 
are already so high that it would be 
dangerous to attempt to increase them. 
It must fall back therefore on taxes on 
consumption (tobacco, postal charges 
and the turnover tax, or a tax on com- 
mercial transactions). These taxes have 
the advantage of yielding funds immedi- 
ately, which can be employed to meet 
urgent requirements, in particular lia- 
bilities maturing next May. 

“Fiscal Deserters’ 

The Finance Commission and the 
Left Wing agree that the income tax 
can not be increased, and that all who 
honestly declare the extent of their in- 
come pay the utmost which could be 
demanded of them, and even more than 
they can afford. If the annual income 
of French citizens be compared with the 
present yield of the income tax, how- 
ever, the discrepancy shown proves 
clearly that the majority of taxpayers 
do not pay all they should, that they 
conceal the true extent of their incomes 
and practice “fiscal evasion.” Before 
imposing fresh taxes on consumption, 
which send up the cost of living and en- 
tail inflation, an attempt should there- 
fore be made to obtain all payments 
which are due under the present laws 
but which so many have succeeded in 
withholding. The Finance Commission 
and the Left Wing propose a series of 
measures ensuring a strict control of 
declarations, and various amendments to 
the present laws which would prevent 

(Continued on page 38) 
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At the right—one of 
Alice Foote MacDou- 
gall’s Restaurants 
uhere one feels one 


must surely be in Italy 


Mrs. MacDougall, 
Business Artist 


HE fine art of dining-out is 
making rapid progress in 
America. We no longer call 
every room decorated in gilt, 


plush and potted palms an 
“ siotemaitdeaie Win wa Demme 
elegant restaurant.” We are learning 
to seek our nutrition in surroundings 


less formal, but more charming. 

A country-wide demand has grown 
up during the past five or six years for 
a new type of public eating-place. Our 
women, so accustomed to taking lunch 
and tea “downtown,” insist on novelty 
or coziness, not “palatial splendor.”’ 
Men, too, the more they live in “‘flats’’ 
or automobiles, begin to look for that 
“homelike atmosphere’’ in hotels. 

The result has been the creation of a 
thoroughly modern, American and femi- 
nine occupation—the providing of “food 
plus atmosphere.” In our towns and vil- 
lages and by our roadsides, daily, spring 
up new inns with the “personal touch.” 
Clever women achieve quaint effects by 
signboards, or by bizarre color-schemes, 


often verging on “color-conspiracies.”’ 


Already, however, out of a multitude of 
few 


experiments, a triumphs emerge. 
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Such are the two amazingly successful 


and original ‘“‘Italian’’ restaurants 
planned by Mrs. Alice Foote Mac- 


Dougall in New York City. 

For the larger one she was inspired 
by the market place in Florence. It is a 
public square, by moonlight. A fountain 
splashes in the center; crumbling pillars 
form booths for wares. There are bal- 
conies hung with brilliant draperies; 


shuttered windows; mysterious arches; 
vine-covered roofs. Elaborate pottery, 
tinted glass and candles furnish the 


tables. The waitresses wear peasant cos- 
tumes. The whole effect is that of a gay 
stage set, marked ‘‘Act I. Enter the 
Merry Villagers, dancing,” and super- 
vised by some thorough and lavish the- 
atrical producer like Mr. David Belasco. 

About six thousand persons a day— 
the population of three villages—are fed 
by Mrs. MacDougall. Some are out- 
of-town tourists; others are bored mati- 
née-goers, obviously unable to touch a 
morsel, my dear, except in tune to the 
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THe Woman CItT!IzeE* 


Below is Mrs. Ma 
Dougall 


who creat 


an artistic atmosp! 
to serve with her 
Imerican 


coffee 
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By 


MIRIAM BEARD 


Barcarolle. Thousands are merely 
hungry business women, who want thei: 
coffee and wafHes hot, whether it is i: 
a Florentine piazza or an Egyptian 
tomb. 

These restaurants combine to an un- 
usual degree the theatrical and the prac- 
tical, the melodramatic and the cozy. 
They were designed by a_hard-work- 
ing, feminine stage director, who has 
painstakingly drilled the ensemble of cos- 
stumed waitresses, and furnished gen- 
uine food as well as artifical moonlight. 
Inevitably, one grows curious about her 
personality and career. 

Mrs. MacDougall is, herself, unthe- 
atrical. Her own Park Avenue apart- 
ment contains no secret stairways or 
concealed footlights. On the other hand, 
she has nothing in common with the 
extreme, modern, and “snappy” busi- 
nesswoman, boyishly bobbed. She is, 
personally, a rare union of the quiet, re- 
strained force of a Captain of Industry, 
and some decidedly old-fashioned ideals 
of woman’s sphere. Perhaps she combines 
the two so well because her “industry” 
(Continued on page 35 
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A Born Sunday School Teacher 


4 WELVE hundred college 
students to Sunday-school at 
nine twenty-nine? All very 
fine, but ” I was not 
from Missouri then; still I 

wanted to be shown. I was too near 
my own college days to have forgotten 
the luxury of one full morning in bed a 
week, and while I did not doubt the 
veracity of my companion, I felt I must 
withhold judgment on such an extraor- 
dinary proposition as this until 
with my own eyes I had seen. 

Last September I found myself 
a co-worker with the teacher of 
this famous Bible class in the 
Religious Education Department 
of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. I was eager to see the 
organization in action. The first 
Sunday after the opening of 
Stephens College and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri came. Nine 
twenty-nine: the auditorium seat- 
ing more than nine hundred was 
full, the stage was crowded to 
the limit, and before the class 
hour was over the back of the 
hall was packed with tardy mem- 
bers who paid for their procrasti- 
nation by the loss of a seat. And 
the faces in that audience were 
not the usual church congre- 
gation faces. ‘They were student 
faces—bright young girls from 
Stephens, men and women from 
the University—vivacious, happy 
faces. 

“Perhaps she gives sensational 
talks.’ That was my first 
thought as I surveyed the crowded 
room. The hour wore on. 
There was singing, great, full- 
throated, joyous singing; then Scripture 
read by a Stephens girl, a prayer very 
simply and beautifully offered by another 





student, announcements, and then the 
lesson. Sensational? Yes, if this be sen- 
sation: God is our loving Heavenly 


Father, more eager to help than we are 
to receive. Man is primarily a spiritual 
being, hungry for the love of God . . 
Living entails exacting duties, and one 
of the first duties of a college student 
after he has cleaned up his own life, is 
to get after the high-school boys and 
girls of his own town, to give them true 
ideals of manhood and womanhood. 

Ten hundred and eighty-seven, I 
heard the official counter say as I left 
the auditorium. 


BY KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


But seeing once was not entirely con- 
vincing. ‘Perhaps the class is a novelty 
to the new students. It’s only the first 
Sunday.” This is what I thought. But 
on the following Sunday the attendance 
increased to twelve hundred and fifty- 
four. That meant that students sat on 
the fire-escapes and listened through the 
open windows, that students thronged 
the aisles and back of the auditorium, 
that students stood in the wings of the 
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Jessie Burrall, Sunday-school teacher to over twelve 
hundred college students 


stage. And the subject of that lesson 
was the pressing student question of 
“Dates.” What shall be my attitude 
toward my date? As a girl, with what 
boys shall I date? As a boy, with what 
girls? 

This was a phenomenon worthy of 
the closest investigation, and the scrutiny 
of the project given by prominent edu- 
cators the country over has been both 
careful and exacting. There is no re- 
ligious experiment of similar proportions 
anywhere in the United States; and a 
corollary that must be stated with that 
is, nowhere has a religious experiment of 
this sort, intended for college men and 
women, been seriously tried with equal 
care and spiritual consecration. Until 


experiments have been tried and. tailed 
who can say that in the University ot 
Chicago, in Yale and Harvard, in 
Wellesley and Vassar, college men and 
women by the hundreds can not be 
awakened to their spiritual needs in a 
similar way? 

But this is the story of the success of 
the Stephens experiment; and the credit 
for that success can be laid at the door 
of a woman, a little woman physically 
but a giant in spirit. Her name 
is Jessie Burrall, but to her 
friends she is J. B. Her hair is 
black, her eyes dark; but some 
how it is difficult to recall the 
details of her appearance. For 
the impression made upon her 
students is not one of details, of 
individual features, but of great 
animation, unbounded enthusiasm 
based on a deep conviction, and 
expressed in a remarkable smile. 
These are the _ characteristics 
which are longest remembered— 
she “is so much, so pleasantly 
alive.” 

Miss Burrall’s desire to be a 
school-teacher was preceded by 
several years of experience as a 
Sunday-school teacher, for the 
little country Baptist church 
which she attended as a girl was 
so small that every responsible 
member had to help, and very 
early “J. B.” started to do her 
part. It was at the State 
Teachers’ College at St. Cloud 
Minnesota, and later at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota that she 
received her training. Five years 
of teaching in the State Teachers’ 
College developed certain unique 
ideas of interesting the child-mind in 
geography and of using that subject as 
a means of developing world friendli- 
ness. These ideas led to editorial work 
on the National Geographic. 

But anyone who knows Miss Burral! 
understands that school teaching and 
editorial work on a great magazine 
however much they may have won he: 
heart, were never her first love. And 
her stay in Washington, D. C., is re- 
membered less for the success of her six 
days, than for the extraordinary success 
of her seventh. For in compliance with 
second nature soon after her removal to 
Washington she organized a Sundavy- 
school class of girls at the Calvary Bap- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Athletic Club Idea 


By MARY FOSTER 


T is only fitting and proper that 
the West, which received the cul- 
tural woman’s club movement as 
part of its Eastern heritage, should 
make a return gift. It comes in 
the form of an idea particularly attrac- 
tive to younger women, with sports of 


every kind fresh in their minds and 


muscles, and no way to keep fit in the 


world of business duties. 
The latest manifestation of that idea 





is in steel and concrete and brick, 
seventeen stories of it, costing three 
and three-quarter million dollars. 
It is the new home of the Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club. Athletic 
clubs for men are a commonplace 
in the cities of the country, but 
this will be the first one for women 
in the Middle West, and_inci- 
dentally the largest clubhouse for 
women in the world. 

It is seven years since a small 
group of representative and far- 
seeing Chicago women sensed the 
need for a club that should give 


Above and at Right— 
Glimpses of the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Club in 
Los Angeles, California 


play to their bodies as well as their 
minds. And with a courage that time 
has justified, they bought an irreg- 
ular shaped tract of land just west 
of the Water Tower, on which they 
hoped some day to erect a clubhouse. 
It cost them the huge sum of $95,000. 
Now it is valued at eight times that 
amount. 

The wisdom of the purchase be- 
came doubly apparent when they 
started plans for increasing 
their membership and finan- 
cing a building. Not only 
was the central location, one 
short block from North 
Michigan Boulevard, a tre- 
mendous lure to prospective 
members, but unsentimental 
bankers recognized the prop- 
erty as good security for a 
mortgage loan. Once under way, 
matters moved with such speed 
that the steel frame is complete. 
The bricks are half-way up, and 
the building will be ready for 
occupancy by midsummer. 

The club’s plan is that rents, 
plus membership prices and dues, 
will not only operate the club, 
but will pay off borrowed capital 
and its interest. The first nine 
floors of the seventeen are to be 
devoted to stores, offices, shops 
and studios. Above them, three 
floors will provide bedrooms with 
baths for resident members, and 
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The Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, to open 
next summer, will be the largest clubhouse for 


women in the world 


the club activities will occupy the other 
five. Dining-room, kitchen, ballroom, 
assembly room, offices—all these are 
familiar in other clubs, though rarely 
on so large a scale. It is the gymnasium, 
with its facilities, that is original and 
attractive. 

Two stories, the top two, will be de- 
voted to it. Running track, special exer- 
cise room, space for indoor baseball, 
basketball, tennis, golf, a pool and bil- 
liard room, bowling alleys—give oppor- 
tunity for any sport your heart desires. 
And crowning all is the plunge room, 
brilliantly lighted from skylights and 

(Continued on page 39) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


A 
Plea for 
Party 
Partisanship 


By MRS. JOHN T. PRATT 
Here is one side of a much-argued ques- 
tion—by New York City’s first alderwoman. 


Do our readers care to discuss it—in letters 
not over four hundred words long? 


EFORE women became ac- 
tively interested in politics 
and intelligent about them, 
they had an intangible feel- 
ing of repugnance for the so- 
called political machine. I speak from 
my own experience. The word ‘“ma- 
chinery” implied something that was go- 
ing to catch us in its clutches—grind us 
down—kill idealism, and so it was some- 
thing that must be avoided. From actual 
participation in practical politics we get 
an entirely different viewpoint; we 
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realize that in a representative govern- 
ment like ours we must have strong 
party organizations—which is only an- 
other way of saying strong party 
machinery. A good political machine 
with all its parts working effectively is 
a wonderful thing, and the making of 
each part as perfect as is humanly pos- 
sible is the duty laid upon us. 

We can educate voters, we can study 
civic problems, we can promote construc- 
tive measures, but we can’t put them into 
effect without party machinery. That is 
why I boldly plead for strong party 
partisanship. All kinds of methods of 
doing political work have been tried, but 
the only effective accomplishment comes 
by working in and through party organ- 
ization. 


Once we have made the decision as 
to which of the great parties we are go- 
ing to support, our whole attention 
should be centered on work within the 
party. Once one gains the confidence of 
leaders and workers and voters there is 
no limit to the influence one can exert 
from the inside. Politics isn’t a cold- 
blooded proposition unless we make it so. 
It is really a matter of human relation- 
ships. A few months’ loyal work in- 
side, in close relation with other workers, 
is worth years of criticism and advice 
from the outside, so far as getting any- 
thing actual accomplished is concerned. 

For instance, it is only as we work in 
a party organization that we can have 
any voice in the choice of candidates. Be- 
fore nomination our choice of candidates 
is unlimited, but if we wait around out- 
side while others make the selection, our 
choice is practically narrowed down to 
two and it is then too late to complain. 

In my opinion there is just one answer 
to political dissatisfaction and complaints 
—get in and work; use all the influence 
that can be mustered to bring about right 
conditions within and through your 
chosen organization. If things go against 
us sometimes, this should serve as a 
stimulus for further effort and not for 
sulking and withdrawal; courage and 
loyalty will carry one a long way. 

As I see politics, it is a game—like any 
college football game. Once a man has 
selected his college and joined a football 
team, in the heat of a game, even though 
the opposing captain seems abler, clev- 
erer, more apt to win, he doesn’t slacken 
his efforts or do anything to help the 
other side win—he puts his back into 
the game harder than ever. It is just 
this sort of courageous, loyal fighting 
spirit that is going to strengthen our 
party machines and make them increas- 
ingly better. 

One is appalled by the percentage of 
citizens eligible to vote who stay away 
from the polls—fifty-one per cent, I be- 
lieve, in the 1920 presidential election. 
It is true that a non-partisan group can 
well urge the getting out of the vote; but 
the actual work must be partisan—let 
the Democrats get out their own vote 
and the Republicans theirs. It is the 
keenness of the competition that brings 
good results. 

The greatest incentive to hard work 
is competition, and there is no greater 
compensation for hard work than suc- 
cess won by good, honest fighting. I am 
all for seeing the best side win and for 
doing everything in my power to make 
that best side win. 


The Unwanted 
Child | 


By SOPHIE IRENE LOEB 


President of the Child Welfare Committee of 
America, and Honorary President of the 
Board of Child Welfare of New York City 





© Underwood & Underwood 


HE child born out of wed- 
lock is the most sinned against 
of human beings. Its heritage 
is streaked with bias and 
prejudice which break every 
known code of humanity and ethics. 

Its first wondering look into the new 
world lights upon the face of its 
mother, who, pityingly, does not want 
it; its father, if known at all, is absent; 
and over all is the wry, disapproving 
stare of outraged society. The same 
society which compresses its thin Pur- 
itanic lips would not convict an 
habitual criminal out of hand on the 
evidence on which it condemns this inno- 
cent mite. 

True, its mother has stepped out of 
the conventional march of morals. The 
mother is amply punished. But the in- 
nocent child suffers a more lasting brand 
than the mother or father, of whose 
illicit act the child is but the innocent 
victim. 

The woman hardened in conscious 
vice knows how to protect herself 
against unwanted offspring. It is usually 
the innocent girl in the first rapture of 
love who falls a victim to her love and 
trust. Or it is the mentally subnormal 
girl who, unconscious of the gravity of 
her conduct, not only bears the unwant- 
ed child, but reproduces her own un- 
healthy kind. 

The history of the neglect of the un- 
wanted child, the prejudice against it, is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Hoe Enter the World Court 


IRECTLY the United States will be a member 
D ot the World Court, as the general opinion 

prevails in Europe that the reservations adopted 
by our Senate will prove no handicap to the acceptance 
of the American agreement. Nine hostile reservations 
were offered, and defeated promptly by overwhelming 
votes. Seven reservations, or modifying resolutions, 
were adopted. Whatever impression these may make 
upon the reader, it should be noted that all were of- 
fered or sponsored by the friends of the measure. 
They are: 

1. Adherence to the Court shall involve no legal 
relation with the League of Nations or the assumption 
of any obligations by the United States under the 
Treaty of Versailles. (Harding-Hughes.) 

2. The United States shall participate in the elec- 
tion of judges. (Harding-Hughes.) 

3. The United States agrees to pay its fair share of 
the expenses of the Court. (Harding-Hughes. ) 

+ (a) The United States may at any time with- 
draw its adherence to the said protocol, and (b) the 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice adijoined to the protocol shall not be amended with- 
out the consent of the United States. 

5 (a) The Court shall not render any advisory 
opinion except publicly after due notice to all states 
adhering to the Court and to all interested states, and 
after public hearing or opportunity for hearing given 
to any state concerned; (b) nor shall it without the 
consent of the United States entertain any request for 
an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims an interest. 

6. Recourse to the Court when the United States is 
a party can only take place “through general or special 
treaties between the parties in dispute.” 

7. (a) Adherence to the Court shall not require 
the United States to depart from its “traditional policy 
of not intruding upon, interfering with or entangling 
itself in the political questions of policy” of any for- 
eign state; nor (b) imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions. 

Reservations 1, 2, 3 are merely formal announce- 
ments that American connection with the Court shall 
not be construed to mean connection with the League. 

Reservation 4 (a), which leaves the door by which 
we enter not only unlocked but wide open so that at the 
first fright this poor little defenseless nation can back 
out, looks amusingly cowardly. The debate does not 
reveal the reason why friends should have sponsored it 
unless it was to give solace to the much-disturbed 
minority. (b), a mere formality. 

5. A concession to the opposition which should make 
them feel less timid but which changes nothing in the 
present practice since advisory opinions have from the 
first been publicly announced as soon as rendered— 
even before reporting them to the League. 

6. At first view this looked like a weakening of the 
American connection with the Court, but it seems the 
lawyers held that under our customs this is the only 


way recourse to the Court could have been had in any 
case. 

7. The facts are that the United 
accepted the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction. 
It can and will submit a dispute to the Court onl 
when the Senate agrees. The chief gains are that one 
more nation is a member of a Court which must 
have all the nations behind it before it can become a 
perfect institution. Confidence in the Court will grow, 
the custom of submitting disputes will increase, and 
in time the nations that do not submit their disputes 
will be called “yellow.” 

Meanwhile, Senators Borah and Reed announce that 
they have just begun to fight and will carry war upon 
the Court into every precinct. Excellent! The coun- 
try still needs more education. The seventeen noes an- 
nounced the nature of the particular bogey that has 
frightened them. Six see “international bankers” en- 
gaged in a conspiracy behind the Court. Two see a 
“nigger” seated on the bench. Two Hoosiers have been 
caught in the dark by Riley’s “goblins” and 
badly scared. The other seven are only touchy about 
the League. 

No one need worry about the fate of the Court. 
That wide-open door will stay open, but not for the 
return of the United States. Unless history does not 
repeat itself, when we go into the Court we go to 
stay, and that’s that. Forward march! 

CarRIE CHAPMAN CartrT. 


no-4 
Our Aliens 


OW to rid ourselves of the aliens who are in 

this country illegally is considered a serious 
problem by those in charge of the business. One 

way proposed is registration of all aliens, in the hope 
of catching the wrong ones. As proposed in the Aswell 
bill, each alien would be required to carry an official 
registration card, to be produced on demand, and to 
notify the authorities not only of change of residence, 
but of any “material change in physical appearance.” 
Such registration, aside from being expensive for the 
alien and potentially troublesome to every one with a 
non-Nordic look, would tend to counteract those sound 
processes of Americanization that try to make the new- 
comer one of us. He would be isolated, and petty per- 
secution and espionage would almost inevitably result. 
For such reasons the measure is being firmly opposed 
by a number of organizations, including the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. Fortunately, it is 
said not to be doing very well with the Immigration 
Committee, though another bill embodying the same 
principle, with the registration voluntary, has appeared. 
More immediately menacing is the Johnson deporta- 
tion bill. This measure would allow the Government 
to deport an alien at any time—not within five years 
as now; it provides no allowance for any form of legal 
defense, no provision for the accused to call witnesses 
or face his accuser. The possibilities of blackmail, of 
terrorism, are obvious. It needs no arguing that people 
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who are here illegally should be deported, and as rap- 
idly as possible. But we should find a better method. 

Over against these measures in the legislation now 
pending concerning immigrants are the Wadsworth- 
Perlman bills, which would permit naturalized citizens 
to bring in their families outside of quota regulations. 
The quotas are small, and unless husbands, wives, 
parents and children of naturalized citizens are ex- 
empted, families must be separated almost indefinitely. 
Surely the quota provisions should not be maintained 
sacredly at such a cost to happiness, morality, good 
citizenship. 





Your Retail Prices 

HE investigation of business profits made by the 

butchers of Washington which Senator Capper 

has announced will be of interest to housekeepers 
everywhere. It seems that the average wholesale price 
of dressed beef sold by Swift and Company to Washing- 
ton butchers during 1925 was fifteen cents a pound. 
Retail prices during that time ranged from forty-five 
cents a pound for round steak to sixty cents and seventy 
cents for the choicer cuts. These are about the aver- 
age prices current in New York and vicinity. 

There has been a growing belief among housewives 
that retail food prices need investigating. Just as one 
detail: The grocers have been conducting a campaign 
urging women to market by telephone. ‘They argue 
that the saving of time both for buyers and sellers 
means lower prices. It is a pleasant theory, and most 
women would rather use the telephone than go to mar- 
ket in-person; but housewives seem to agree that it 
does not work out that way, that the woman who does 
her ordering over the telephone usually pays a heavier 
price for her comfort. What do CiTIzEN readers 
think about it? 





T is natural that the threatened deportation of the 
Countess of Cathcart should arouse much interest 
on the part of the women of the country. The 

obvious unfairness of refusing admission to the woman 
in the case while the man was permitted to enter 
without question stirred great resentment. The Gov- 
ernment’s explanation that the woman had breught the 
trouble on herself by telling the truth gave little com- 
fort. The fault seems to lie in the vagueness of the 
law. ‘Moral turpitude” is a glittering phrase which 
might be made to mean nothing or anything, according 
to the whim of the person interpreting it; but it is 
quite unlikely that Congress in wording the law ever 
intended to pry into the personal morals of every per- 
son entering the United States. 

Suppose that other nations should retailiate and 
should arrest every American man or woman crossing 
their borders who has been divorced under similar ac- 
cusations. Imagine the indignation of the host of 
Americans traveling abroad if they should be held up 
and questioned about their personal lives! Coincident 
with the Cathcart case an American couple whose di- 
vorce suit had filled newspapers for months with scan- 
dalous details sailed together for France. Other coun- 
tries might urge that the United States should log- 
ically have refused passports to them so they could not 


carry their contamination abroad. Or do we admit 
that we reserve to ourselves the right to treat other peo- 
ple as harshly as we like. but will not stand their treat- 
ing us the same way? The idea has quaint _ possibil- 


New Times, New Dates 


HERE seems finally to be a good prospect that 
the dates of the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent and the assembling of the new Congress will 
be changed to meet modern conditions and to make our 
government more responsive to the popular will. The 
present system whereby the President takes office 
March fourth and the Congress elected November ot 
one year does not begin its sessions until December ot 
the following year was adopted in the days of stage 
coaches and of a sparsely settled country when even 
news of an election took weeks to reach distant states. 
Congress seems disposed now to recognize the disad- 
vantages of a discredited administration holding 
office four months after an election and the new Con- 
gress waiting thirteen months to take its seat, with the 
consequent short “lame-duck”’ session. The proposal 
is that the new Congress shall meet the first Monday in 
January after election, and the President shall be in- 
augurated the third Monday. The advantages of the 
change are obvious, but it has waited long to be made. 
Note that if the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment to 
the Constitution should be adopted, such a necessary 
and simple change would be virtually impossible. The 
sponsors of the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment 
frankly admit that its purpose is to make any amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution thereafter so diffh- 
cult as to be practically impossible. It is a radical, 
even revolutionary, proposal. For us to say that we 
are so certain that our Constitution is the last word in 
human intelligence, that we will forever shut off any 
change to meet future developments is to deny the fun- 
damental principles on which this government is 
founded. Yet the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment 
will be defeated only by hard work. 
a 


One Route to Enforcement 
D OWN in Coahoma County, Mississippi, a County 


Federation, composed of men’s and women’s 

clubs, is tackling the problem of securing law 
enforcement. They have observed, they say, that a 
hundred murders have taken place in Coahoma County 
in the past two years without a single hanging, and 
they lay this lawlessness largely to violation of the pro- 
hibition law. The recent lynching of a Negro after 
he had been acquitted they faced with full recognition 
of its shamefulness, but pronounced it only “the cul- 
mination of official indifference and laxity.” They get 
down to cases. Said Mrs. John Bell Hood, president 
of the Federation: “Eggnog parties at Christmas and 
New. Year’s, the serving of whiskey in the homes, is 
making lawbreakers of our children as well as our- 
selves.” Affirming their determination to stand for law 
enforcement, they voted to choose a capable representa- 
tive to “follow, and report to federation and press, all 
court cases of theft, murder and violation of prohibi- 
tion.” Here is a good example of an attempt to direct 
public sentiment. Who else is doing it? 


ties. 
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What Will the Convention Tell? 
M IDWAY between the passage of the World Court 


Resolution in the Senate and the week of the national 
convention in April, the League of Women Voters is this 
year not unlike a college in the winter term with examina- 
tions successfully passed and a long unbroken way to go before 
the spring vacation. 

In colleges this is usually held to be a dull period—the 
season of opportunity for grinds—relieved only by winter 
sports as the fortunes of weather and climate permit. In the 
League these months are always the period dedicated to becom- 
ing familiar with the proposed program of work—a stiff task 
at best—relieved by local activities as the political calendar 
dictates. This year with only ten legislatures in session and 
spring primaries coming in no more than nine states, the 
League displays a tendency to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity to grind. 

It is a tendency with variations according to the genius of 
Leagues and leaders. Effort is by no means limited to the 
distribution of the newly printed proposed program accom- 
panied by an invitation or injunction to hold local discussion 
meetings. One new device emphasizes the value of League 
publications by placing in the hands of the chairman of each 
local League portfolios of the several departments, each one 
containing the publications of the department. A multigraphed 
lecture, or “leader,” by the state chairman of the department 
is included. 

Carefully organized study groups mark an advance in 
method. They multiply east and west and apparently the 
smallest is often the best. Study outlines are being prepared 
locally as well as in the national office. One state president 
has just published a series of leaflets supplying backgrounds 
for the major items of the program and the means of direct 
answers to study questions. 

In another state the laboratory is the thing. Up hill and 
down dale, in county offices and in city wards members of the 
League are seeking information on one aspect of a selected 
item of the program. Then they meet to exchange and sift 
what they have learned and to consult with others of wider 
experience. 

This disposition of the League to occupy the winter with 
study in one form or another sets one thinking. The object 
is undoubtedly to acquire an understanding of certain problems 
of government, not to support campaign issues. Effort is 


required whatever the means chosen. Energy and invention 
are indispensable. There are no smooth grooves of habit for 
women voters to follow, certainly not as students of govern- 
ment. Neither do incentives to study abound in the environ- 
ment of most women. 

But “high energy,” someone has recently said, characterizes 
us who live in the United States, “energy of the kind that is 
known as religious.” What if the League should prove to be 
the container of energy of that degree? Much of the high- 
power effort expended in this country is obviously misplaced. 
What if the League should become one means of turning that 
power into a new channel? What if amidst all our zeal for 
getting dollars and motor cars the League should develop zeal 
for getting a little understanding? 

Assuming that it is true that we in this country possess a 
peculiar quality of spiritual will and energy, what more im- 
portant business can we be about collectively than encouraging 
the application of that energy to the study of the mounting 
problems of government? ‘The simple study plans and pur- 
poses of the League of Women Voters this winter are not 
insignificant. Each one deserves to be nourished and watched 
as a choice specimen plant. The story of each one should be 
related to all the others. When the League goes into conven- 
tion in the spring it should be possible to begin to estimate in 
what ways study is best spent and to test the driving power 
within study groups. 

In convention the League reveals itself—its intrinsic quality 
and its growth. The convention and the spring are —_— 
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Honoring the World Court 
ISS RUTH MORGAN presided at the dinner given 


by the National League on February 13, in honor of 
the women whose intelligence, industry and persistence culmi- 
nated in the ratification of the World Court Resolution by 


the Senate. 

The dinner was given at the Washington Hotel in the Hall 
of Nations which afforded a fitting background, and there 
were about two hundred guests in attendance, besides the 
honor guests. The speakers were Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, 
leader of the administration forces in the Senate; Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, one of the leaders of the minority, and 
Mrs. Raymond Morgan, who, as the first chairman of the 
Women’s World Court Committee, was responsible for the 
organization of the forces which so valiantly fought for ratifi- 
cation. The committee was represented at the dinner by the 
following women: 

Mrs. Raymond Morgan, American Association of | 
Women; Miss Selma Borchardt, American Federation of 1 eachers; 
Miss Helen Atwater, American Home Economics Association ; Miss 
Lucy Minnegerode, American Nurses Association; Miss Florence 
Quinlan, Council of Women for Home Missions ; Mrs. Kate Tren- 
holm Abrams, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Elizabeth 
Eastman, National Board, Y. W. C. A.; Mrs. Arthur C. Waihins, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Miss Margaret c 
Maule, Philadelphia, National Council of Friendly Societies in Amer- 
ica; Mrs. George Hyman, National Council of Jewish Women; 
Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett, National Council of Women; Miss Charl 0. 
Williams, National Education Association; Mrs. Mary E. Thompson, 
National League of Women Voters; Mrs. Henry Baker, National 
Service Star Legion; Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union; Dr. Louise Tayler-Jones, Medical Women’s 
National Association. ANN WEBSTER. 
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St. Louis 
Your thriving convention city—A pril 14-21, 1926 


The Call to Convention 


ROM county, town and city, from each Congressional 
District where the League is organized, come to St. 
Louis: 
To celebrate the anniversary of an idea 
brought forth there in 1919; 


To demonstrate that that idea is at work in 
our political life; 


To quicken understanding of the power of 
political education ; 


To dissipate those doubts which cloud democratic 
government in this country today. 


Come to St. Louis to see as in a mirror the bright image 
of a government which is the concern of the whole people. 

Come to St. Louis to grasp the patient processes by which 
that concern may prevail. 


HE LEAGUE goes back to its birthplace when it goes 

to St. Louis. There in 1919 Mrs. Catt, in words that 
have not lost their ring in the ears of those who heard and 
heeded them, outlined the need and the plan of a League of 
Women Voters. Mrs. Catt is coming to St. Louis again. 
Whatever the verdict on the rest of the convention, no mem- 
ber of the League could devise a program more thrilling than 
that which will bring together the League’s founder and its 
two presidents. Mrs. Catt, the statesman, who before suffrage 
was won foresaw the dangers and the opportunity and the 
means of meeting both; Mrs. Park, the general, who took 
the first volunteers, imperfectly organized as they were, and 
with them won many victories in a new and difficult field; 
and Miss Sherwin, the administrator, under whom the League 
is building day by day—these are the speakers for the evening 
of Friday, the sixteenth. 


HE press dinner is going to be different this year. Nat- 

urally, the magazine and newspaper world will con- 
tribute to the program and, in addition, there are to be several 
surprises. Mrs. Virgil Loeb, chairman of the St. Louis press 
committee, has a lively group devising all kinds of atmospheric 
touches for a gathering in honor of magazine and newspaper 
correspondents. The dinner will be open to all delegates— 
and who is going to miss an evening of relaxation after two 
strenuous days of committee conferences? 


OOKING back at the Gala Finance Luncheon in Rich- 

mond last year, it is hard to believe that the finance 

banquet in St. Louis can be more brilliant, but it is to be. 
Speakers and stunts will be particularly entertaining. 

There will be another finance feature of great interest—the 
awarding of prizes in the “Every Member a Money-Raiser” 
contest. The national treasurer’s office reports that the Macon 
County League in North Carolina is the first League to 
qualify. How many will there be? 


LATFORM speakers and guests of honor usually hold the 

center of the stage, but according to many delegates at 
recent national conventions there was one person who com- 
manded more than a passing interest. It was Miss Virginia 
Bland, who sees and hears everything, says nothing, but has 
the very heavy responsibility of recording every word uttered 
by others. Miss Bland and her stenotype will be on the 
platform in St. Louis. 


HEN Mrs. Ernest Stix was president of the St. Louis 

Suffrage Association in 1917-1918, she started her 
administration by saying she would raise the budget of 
$10,000, and it was done. That in itself should be evidence 
enough that, with Mrs. Ernest Stix as chairman of the St. 
Louis convention committee, nothing will be left undone, and 
the delegates may expect a great deal! 


OR the first time in the history of League conventions, 

delegates are to have a much-desired opportunity, in 
executive sessions, of intimately discussing the organization 
problems in village, city, county and state Leagues. This is 
to be made possible in an afternoon given over entirely to 
seven round-table conferences. No worker can afford to miss 
the round-table in which the problems of the League in 
communities similar to her own will be the subject of dis- 


cussion. 


UBLIC questions of the day and international relations 
P will again serve as the theme for two mass meetings at 
a League convention. With such subjects as the next forward 
step in international relations and the political issues of the 
1926 election campaign still to be fully determined, these 
meetings have great potentialities. Both meetings will take 
place in Moolah Temple, a large auditorium where St. 
Louisans will join with League delegates in making large 
audiences. 


HE calendar for New Voters’ days—Saturday and Sun- 
day, April 17 and 18—when young women from col- 
lege, the farm and industry are to have full sway, is par- 
ticularly inviting. It begins with attendance at the conven- 
tion session, when debate and action on the efficiency in 
government program will be the attraction, to be followed 
by a very informal buffet luncheon in honor of the New 
Voters. Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich wil preside. A conference 
for members of the New Voters’ section with their charming 
chairman, Miss Ely, presiding, and Miss Florence Harrison 
ably assisting, will complete the schedule for daylight hours. 
With a program just brim full of delightful and at the same 
time inspiring, entertainment, the evening will climax a per- 
fect day. To hear Miss Marie Wing, a member of the 
Cleveland City Council, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant United States Attorney General, and Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, a member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
discuss ‘Practical Politics and the Woman Voter,” what more 
can the New Voters—and even the “old” voters—ask ? 
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The World Court 


As counselor on legislation for the National League, and as chair- 
man for the last few months of the Women’s World Court Committee, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park did not miss a day of World Court debate in 
the Senate. Her summary of final action will be read with interest. 

HE debate on the Swanson Resolu- 

tion for the World Court took up 
most of the time during the sessions of the 
Senate between December 17 and January 
19. In anticipation of cloture, Senator 
Swanson had introduced on January 22 
several changes and additions to his orig 
inal resolution. These were the result of 
prolonged conferences held by the most 
active supporters of the Swanson Resolu- 
tion, both Republicans and Democrats, 
who had all agreed to the new form. Al- 
though some statements have gone out to 
the effect that these changes largely nullify or ‘‘emasculate” 
the original Resolution, no one who heard the bitter opposition 
on the floor of the Senate during the last two days of the 
debate can doubt that in the minds of the opponents, at least, 
the Resolution in its final form will be entirely effective in 
bringing about the entrance of the United States into the 
Court. 

These changes fall into two groups: 

First—Actual changes in the fourth and fifth reservations. 

Second—Declarations of policy and method which are not 
in the nature of reservations and do not go to other countries, 
but merely specify the procedure under which this country 





Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park 


will act. 

The actual changes in reservations were three in number: 

First—The addition to the fourth reservation of a clause 
providing “‘that the United States may at any time withdraw 
its adherence to the said protocol.” 

Second—The addition to the fifth reservation of a clause to 
provide against the giving of secret advisory opinions: ‘That 
the Court shall not render any advisory opinion except publicly 
after due notice to all States adhering to the Court and to all 
interested States and after public hearing or opportunity for 
hearing given to any State concerned.’’ This clause demands 
that the previous custom of the Court in rendering advisory 
epinions shall be made the rule for all future cases. 

Third—The rephrasing of the previous provision about 
advisory opinions in matters of concern to the United States. 
This provision requires that the Court shall not “without the 
consent of the United States entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an interest.”” The explanation 
ot the phrase ‘has or claims an interest’? made by the Senate 
friends of the World Court is that it was necessary to leave 
to the United States itself the decision as to whether it has an 
interest in any given question or not, in order that the United 
States may be on an equality with the countries which are 
members of the League of Nations and can protest in the 
Council or the Assembly of the League against a request for 
an advisory opinion. 

The declarations of policy and method embody three points 
which many of the supporters think were implicit in the orig- 
inal Resolution, but which they desired to make explicit in 
order to remove possible doubts or objections. These declara- 
tions are: 

First—A provision that recourse to the Court for the settle- 
ment of differences between the United States and any other 
country can be had only by ‘agreement thereto through 
general or special treaties concluded between the parties in 
dispute.” This provision states the belief of the majority of 
constitutional authorities that under our Constitution no case 
could properly be submitted to the Court except by treaty 
procedure, i. e., “by and with the advice and consent” of two- 
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thirds of the Senate. The reason given for specifying this 
regular procedure is that some time a president might fail to 
recognize that it was necessary. 

Second—The addition of a provision that the United States 
will not ‘‘depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political 
questions of policy or internal administration of any foreign 
state.” 

Third—A provision that adherence shall not be “construed 


to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American questions.” ‘The 
clause refers, of course, to the Monroe Doctrine and uses the 
exact words in which that doctrine was set forth in the Hague 
Tribunal agreements.—MAaup Woop Park. 


In the Congress 
HE WORLD COURT (S. Res. 5). 


moved this measure, support of which has been one ot 
the League’s major legislative activities for more than two 
years, from our legislative column. Comment and report is 
given elsewhere in these pages. 

An Extension of Time for the Maternity and Infancy Act 
(H. R. 7555) (S. 2696). Bills which have been introduced 
in both houses of the Congress to provide for an extension of 
time during which Federal funds will be authorized for aid 
to states under the Maternity and Infancy Act (Sheppard- 
Towner). Under the present Act funds are only available 
until June, 1927. The bills have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the Senate and to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House. 

On January 14 a hearing was held before the House com- 
mittee. Advocates of the measure had the satisfaction of 
presenting as witnesses to testify to the accomplishment of the 
act Directors from some of the states who were in Washington 
attending the annual Directors’ Conference. Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, under which the Act 
has been administered, also testified. Mrs. Park presided over 
the hearing for the proponents. The opponents of extension 
demanded time in the same afternoon and were heard. They 
represented the Massachusetts Public Interests League, the 
Massachusetts League of Catholic Women, and the Sentinels 
of the Republic. They spoke against Federal aid in general 
and it was a source of gratification to the friends of the Act 
that even these critical opponents had not a single objection to 
raise to its administration or effects. Friends of the extension 
were given a brief time for rebuttal. 

Opposition to the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment (H. J. 
Res. 15) (S. J. Res. 8). This measure to which the League 
is opposed is before the Judiciary Committee of both Houses. 

Department of Education (S. 291) (H. R. 5000). These 
bills are before the Committees of Education and Labor and 
the Education Committee in the Senate and House respec- 
tively. No report has yet been made by either committee. 
Opposition to the So-called Equal Rights Amendment (S. J. 
21) (H. J. 75). The measure is before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in both Houses. 

The Lehlbach Amendment to the Classification Act of 1923 
(H. R. 359) (S. 1077 These measures have been referred 
to the Civil Service Committees of both houses. Senator 
Couzens sponsors the bill in the Senate. 

District of CotumMBiA MFAsures. 

Suffrage for the District (S. J. Res. 7). There is pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee in the Senate a proposal 
introduced by Senator Jones of Washington to amend the 
Constitution to grant suffrage to residents of the District 
of Columbia. 

The Board of Public Welfare. The proposal to create a 
Board of Public Welfare to consolidate the administration 
of the welfare agencies in the District of Columbia is pend- 
ing before the committees on the District of Columbia in 
both Houses.—M ARGUERITE OWEN. 


Victory has re- 
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Efficiency in 


Government 








EALIZATION of the earnestness with which League 
members throughout the country, in small communities 
and in large cities, support the program of the Department of 
Efficiency in Government, is best gained in a review of activi- 
ties in some of the states, within the last two months. Every 
item on the “study” portion of the department’s program has 
commanded special attention in the form of study classes, 
addresses, educational campaigns, surveys and series of lectures. 
Reports, orders for publications and personal correspondence 
with the National League office indicate that the study is 
proving an informing experience for all Leagues. The depart- 
ment, which began as a small group of students in 1921, has 
become in four years a country-wide chain of study classes. 
Members of these groups see the realization of efficient govern- 
ment depending in a large measure “upon the acceptance by 
citizens of participation in government as a public trust.” 


ALIFORNIA: Taxation, legislative bodies, methods of 

amending the Constitution and the direct primary are 
apparently providing an all-absorbing interest for members of 
the local Leagues in California. Although taxation is its 
major subject for study, the Oakland Forum is concerning 
itself also with “study and research” on the subject of legisla- 
tive bodies. 

The state chairman of efficiency in government, Miss 
Marion Delany, gave impetus to the study of taxation, in 
recommending to local Leagues an inquiry into the tax system 
of each county. A series of questions has been prepared for 
the use of study groups, and “‘it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment to make a general study of the question during the 

” 
year. 


DAHO: Of the smaller city Leagues engaged in studying 
I important items on the national program, few have 
developed the subject matter in such interesting fashion as the 
Boise League. County government is being considered by 
study groups, and the round-tables on amending the Constitu- 
tion have engaged unusual attention and brought in new 
members. 


LLINOIS: “Amending the Constitution” has been made 
the leading study for this winter by the Illinois League. 
What a background League members have as a result of the 
five years’ study which Illinois has made of the Federal Con- 
stitution! Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson is directing efh- 


‘ciency in government work in the state. 


NDIANA: Eight small community Leagues—more than 

were reported from any other state—have had programs 
relating to amending the Constitution and the proposals for 
change. Members in Portland, Princeton, Union Township, 
Shelbyville, Delphi, Stroh and Newburgh have, according to 
one member, been “learning a good bit” about the amending 
process, 


ARYLAND: In Maryland, which is the only state 

with a Declaration of Intent Act (requiring a new- 
comer in the state to declare his intention of becoming a resi- 
dent one year before he is entitled to vote) the League is 
interesting itself in this and other features of registration, and 
is looking forward to improvements in the laws. 


INNESOTA: The practical tendencies of women 
voters are plainly indicated in the way in which Minne- 
‘ota League members are stimulating the study of taxation, 


Federal aid and amending the Constitution by the issuance of 
three new pamphlets on these particular subjects. These three 
pamphlets are in a set of four just off the press. 


EW MEXICO: A small hard-working group of women 

assumed the responsibility of preparing a number ot 
recommendations for improvement of the state election laws 
in New Mexico. These recommendations have been sub- 
mitted by the chairman of efficiency in government, Mrs. 
George Prichard, to the electoral reform commission recentl; 
appointed by the governor. Further study of the election 
laws is now being suggested to local Leagues. 


EW YORK: City government, with special attention 

to the manager plan, is enlisting the attention of the 
Erie County League members, and, consequently, special charts 
of the city department, and questions and answers on city 
government and its problems were prepared for the study 
groups. 

The New York City League is centering considerable in- 
terest on city government, too. It is sponsoring a series ot 
eight lectures on the subject, with Professor Joseph McGold- 
rick of Columbia University, a delightful authority on mu- 
nicipal government, as the lecturer. 


ORTH CAROLINA: Education and work in behalf 
N of the Australian Ballot has been selected as its major 
measure by the North Carolina League. The direct primary 
is also being stressed. 


HIO: Members in Ohio are studying with keen interest 
the recommendations of the Committee on the Revision 
of Election Laws appointed by the state legislature. The 
Toledo and Dayton League’s executive committees have “‘sat 
in” with the committee on revision during recent special 
sessions in the respective cities. 
The Cincinnati League has received commendation for its 
intensive educational campaign before the recent election of its 
first city Council, by proportional representation. 


ENNSYLVANIA: While taxation now occupies an im- 

portant place in the program of several state Leagues, 
Pennsylvania may be given the distinction of being the first 
state to discuss and study taxation on an extensive scale. Its 
work in that direction still goes on, and in addition this yea: 
the League is collecting, in amazing and enlightening manner 
certain facts in the counties. Its exposé of tax fees is stirring 
lively interest. 


EXAS: A thoroughgoing study of election laws has 

been started by the Texas League under the direction 
of Miss Mary Jagoe. Members anticipate real pleasure in 
the research, and particularly hope to stimulate action by the 
1927 state legislature on a list of improvements the League 
proposes to submit. Praise is due to the League’s enterprise 
in establishing a competition among students of political science 
in the state college and universities for best suggestions for 
improvement. 


ERMONT: Protection of the direct primary system 
finds a responsive chord among League members in 
Vermont, and is being particularly stimulated this year by the 
use of “Talking Points on the Direct Primary’ in study 


groups. Mrs. Bryon Brooks is directing the study. 
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The Policewoman and Pre-Delinquency 


CHIEF OF POLICE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 


AND FORMER PRESIDENT OF 


BY AUGUST VOLLMER 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OI 


POLICE 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN. | 


HERE is a popular miscon- 
ception that crime can be com- 
pletely controlled by the Police 
and that social disorder in any 
community may be traceable to 
an inefhcient, gratting and lazy Police 
Department which fails to enforce laws 
and never is in evidence when needed. 
Another mistaken belief prevalent in 
every community is that in order to pre- 
vent crime it is only necessary to pass 
laws and to attach to them drastic pun- 
ishments. The Police disagree with the 
public in these popular delusions and are 
convinced that reduction of crime is not 
dependent upon an efficient Police De- 
partment alone, be it ever so carefully 
selected, trained and equipped, but that 
some of the fundamentals are speed and 
certainty in the administration of laws, 
an intelligent child welfare program and 
the recognition that crime is not a local 
problem but is general in its scope. 


Look to the Cause 


Since crime prevention is the principal 
Police function an effort should be made 
to thoroughly inform ourselves regard- 
ing the causes of delinquency before we 
can hope to reduce the number of crimes 
and criminals. Merely arresting offend- 
ers and sending them to jail is a useless 
expenditure of time, energy and money. 
We must begin farther up the stream 
to accomplish our purpose. Human be- 
ings are not exempt from _ biological 
laws, and the increase in insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, prostitution, crim- 
inality and other forms of degeneracy 
suggest a poluted blood stream. Extreme 
measures may be necessary to prevent 
further pollution. Otherwise the Jukes, 
Kallikaks and Namms will preponderate 
and furnish fertile soil for national de- 
cadence. 

Criminologists believe that crime pre- 
vention should begin with the child. 
Children with habitually bad imaginary 
trends, those of irregular habits, neurotic 
children, and even the superior child may 
develop criminalistic tendencies, and ex- 
cessive mental or emotional strains dur- 
ing the formative period may result 
disastrously to the child in after years. 
Some children are born defective and 
have only a partial capacity to adjust 
themselves to a normal environment. 
These are doomed to failure, but there 
are others of normal capacity whose be- 
havior fails to conform with accepted 
standards where the single factor re- 


sponsible for their delinquency is a de- 
moralizing environmental condition. A 
nagging parent, lack of opportunity for 
self-expression, unwise repressive meas- 
ures, absence of companionship between 
the child and parents, immoral or defec- 
tive home conditions may contribute to 
a child’s waywardness. Even gifted 
children have found expression in many 
forms of vice, and because of their dis- 
gust with traditional home and school 
methods have resorted to crime. 


Environment Counts 


From the foregoing it is clear that the 
Police efforts to prevent delinquency are 


hopeless without aid from the home, 
school and behavior clinics. To prevent 
potential delinquents from becoming 


habitual offenders, much depends upon 
our ability to change their surroundings 
and provide opportunities to create new 
interests for the child. When they are 
young and plastic their attitudes, disposi- 
tions, tastes, sentiments, habits, con- 
science, ideals and virtues may be 
formed. After they grow older this is 
more dificult to manage and often, espe- 
cially by the time they reach the Police 
Department, they have gone beyond re- 
demption. Society habitually forgets 
that delinquency is its own product. This 
lack of forethought by the public in deal- 
ing with delinquency is obvious to every 
student of behavior. We continue to 
deal with the problem at the wrong end, 
and as indicated by national census sta- 
tistics, our accomplishments are nil. 

Child welfare clinics should be estab- 
lished in sufficient numbers to care for 
the problem. In these clinics specialists 
in human behavior would protect the 
children from future failures and furnish 
helpful information to parents. They 
serve aS a crime preventive agency by 
giving advice to and extending and coor- 
dinating the activities of existing agencies 
including the school, health center, wel- 
fare bureau, day nursery, nursing unit 
and police, recreation and health depart- 
ments. The anxious parents would here 
receive advice regarding not only the 
limitations but the possibilities of their 
offspring and would also receive scientific 
direction in their efforts to rear law- 
abiding and useful citizens. 

The potentiality of a child clinic 
would be limitless if the personnel were 
carefully selected. It would place in the 
hands of the Police facts and not fancies 
regarding juvenile delinquency and 


afford them an opportunity to center 
upon any individual problem all of the 
character-building forces in the com- 
munity, supported by the power of the 
state. Here in the field of pre-de- 
linquency is the golden opportunity for 
the women of this land to do more con- 
structive work for the betterment of 
humankind than in any other line of en- 
deavor. Delinquency is based upon 
mental, physical and moral defects and 
the sooner these defects are recognized 
and corrected the better it will be for 
the child and the community. Here in 
this undeveloped branch of Police servy- 
ice we may hope for larger returns than 
in any other for the amount of energy 
expended, and may I add that inherent 
qualities possessed by women only 
peculiarly fit them for service among the 
pre-delinquents. Obviously, in addition 
to native endowments, which by the way 
must include personal charm, the police- 
woman, in order that she may function 
efficiently, should have adequate training. 
An untrained worker may do more harm 
than good in many cases, for be it re- 
membered that the human mind is a 
very delicate piece of machinery and 
irreparable injury may be done to the 
child by an ignorant tinkerer who at- 
tempts to make adjustment without 
scientific preparation. But the police- 
woman, who is trained for the profes- 
sion, can render invaluable service by 
correcting bad habits, changing the dis- 
position when this is necessary, develop- 
ing the right sort of attitudes, cultivating 
wholesome tastes, strengthening the con- 
science, and inculcating personal, social 
and religious ideals, creating desirable 
virtues and sentiments. 


In the 


Let us hasten the day when the police- 
woman shall be placed on the front line 
of Police intrenchments in the battle 
against vice and crime as an active indus- 
trial, social and child welfare worker; 
the police representative to whom par- 
ents may appeal for assistance in guid- 
ing their problem, children; enemy and 
eradicator of vice and crime, friendly 
counselor of the needy, teacher of 
morals, policeman’s strongest ally and 
defender and foremost among the char- 
acter builders in the community. 


Front Line 


For further information on the subject of 
policewomen, address the International As- 
sociation of Policewomen, 220 Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A Suffrage Congress 

Thoughts of women leaders all over 
the world are turning to the Tenth Con- 
gress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, to be held at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, May 30 to June 6. The 
main points of the program are: An 
Equal Moral Standard and the Fight 
Against Trafic in Women; Like Con- 
ditions of Work for Men and Women; 
Family Endowment; Nationality of 
Married Women; Position of the Un- 
married Mother and Her Child; 
Women in the Diplomatic Service; 
Women Police; The Methods of Work 
of the Woman Voter; Methods of 
Work in Countries Where Women 
Have Not Yet the Franchise; Women 
and the League of Nations. The last 
evening of the Congress, June 6, will be 
devoted to a Peace Meeting, over which 
it is hoped Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
will preside. 

The Alliance has affiliated societies 
in thirty-eight countries, twenty-six of 
which have woman suffrage in some 
form. Each auxiliary will be repre- 
sented, if plans carry, and a report 
given of the progress made since the 
Ninth Congress, held in Rome in 1923. 

Twelve delegates and twelve alter- 
nates will represent this country. For- 
mation of the delegation is being made 
by the National League of Women 
Voters, the American auxiliary of the in- 
ternational body. Choice of the dele- 
gation is not yet completed. But more 
of this later. 


Foreign 


The woman’s movement in Turkey 
is going forward by leaps and bounds. 
Several women’s organizations have 
been combined into a Union of Turkish 
Women. This stands for woman 
suffrage and for general progress. The 
latest step is the founding of the first 
feminist paper in Turkey. It is 
edited by Nezihé Neuddine, a Turkish 
woman who is president of the woman’s 
society, and its object is to stimulate the 
interest of women readers in Turkey in 
all sorts of subjects. The veil is already 
a thing of the past for the women of the 
cities and is rapidly disappearing in small 
towns, 

The new association has very wisely 
divided its program into two parts: 
work before the vote is granted and 
work after the vote is granted. Appar- 
ently the Turkish women do not antici- 
pate as strenuous a campaign to get the 
vote as was necessary in the northern 
countries. 


CALENDAR 

Seventh Annual Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, St. Louis, Missouri 
—April 14-21. 

Second Annual Woman's 
Chicago, Illinois—April 17-24. 

Ninth National Convention of the Y. W. 
C, A., Milwaukee, Wisconsin—April 21-27. 

Biennial Convention of National Nursing 
Organizations, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 17-22. 

First American Health Congress, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—May 17-22. 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, At- 
lanta, Georgia—May 3-8. 

Eighteenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—May 24 to June 5. 

Tenth Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, Paris, France— 
May 30 to June 6. 


World’s Fair, 








The immediate program deals with 
work for the poor, sanitation, employ- 
ment for poor girls and widows, and 
protection for the young. After the 
vote is won, the field is naturally 
broader. It includes the divorce re- 
forms, penalizing the husband or the 
wife according to misconduct, and mak- 
ing grounds for divorce equal; housing, 
employment, money allowances for chil- 
dren, prohibition, social welfare, the use 
of women as municipal inspectors, etc. 

* * * 

In the early part of January the 
widows, orphans and old age contribu- 
tory pensions acts went into effect in 
Great Britain. Under these laws, ap- 
proximately 196,000 widows are entitled 
to receive ten shillings a week, and 386,- 
000 orphans seven shillings, six pence. 


Honors 


Most engineering societies in this 
country have a few women members, but 
Miss Edith Clarke is said to be the only 
woman to have read a paper at a na- 
tional meeting of electrical engineers— 
the Mid-winter Convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Miss Clarke, after graduating 
from Vassar, took her degree in en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. For the past six years 
she has been associated with the General 
Electric Company. 

* * * 

For fifteen minutes on January 30, 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican 
representative from Massachusetts, sat 
in the Speaker’s chair of the House, 
presiding while the annual appropriation 
bill of the Department of Agriculture 
was considered. Jeannette Rankin, rep- 
resentative from Montana, 1917-1919, 
was the first woman to occupy the chair. 


Since Mrs. Rogers was so honored, 
Mrs. Florence Kahn, representative from 
California, has spent an hour directing 
the procedure of the House from the 
Speaker’s chair. The Army Appropria- 
tion bill was under discussion. 


Me * * 


Bessie Lee Gambrill is the first woman 
to hold an associate professorship at 
Yale in any subject other than nursing; 
she has been made associate professor of 
Elementary Education. Miss Gambrill 
is a graduate of Western Maryland 
College and received her M. A. and her 
Ph. D. at Columbia University. 


Publications 


The Women’s Municipal League of 
Boston has developed to such an extent 
that the Quarterly Bulletin has grown 
to a monthly publication known as Our 
Boston. It not only reports League 
activities but contains articles on subjects 
of civic interest to the people of Boston. 

* * * 

Under the energetic leadership of its 
talented President pro-tem, Sefiorita 
Hortensia Lamar, the Club Feminino of 
Havana has embarked on a new enter- 
prise. It is publishing a monthly maga- 
zine called “La Mujer Moderna,” an 
apt name which translates itself easily 
into “The Modern Woman.” Of the 
two numbers which have been issued the 
first was largely devoted to sketches of 
Club officials and descriptions of Club 
activities. The second number contains 
sketches of women prominent in many 
countries, together with a group of arti- 
cles on Cuban problems. <A speech which 
Mrs. Catt made to Latin American 
women looks strange in its unfamiliar 
Spanish garb. The new magazine plans 
to bring Cuban women in touch with 
the interests of modern women all over 
the world, and to make known to gov- 
ernment officials the growing demands 
of Cuba’s intelligent womanhood. 


Corrections 


A report sent by wire to the English 
papers and published by us in the Jan- 
uary Citizen that Miss Melville had 
been elected to the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, has been contradicted. While a 
large number of votes were cast in her 
favor, there were not quite enough to 
seat Miss Melville in Parliament, and 
we have to postpone our congratulations. 

* * ~ 

An unintentional oversight was made 

in the list of new officers of the 


W. C. T. U. published in the February 








ee 


CITIZEN. Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
the new vice-president-at-large, was 


omitted. MIrs. Smith certainly deserves 
mention, for she has been an ardent pro- 
hibitionist since she was ten years old. 
At least her stepfather was a pioneer 
worker for prohibition, and he used to 
take the little girl with him when he 
made speeches. She would sing a tem- 
perance song or two and then curl up in 
the buggy until the meeting was over. 

Later she became very active in the 
W.C. T. U., serving as district presi- 
dent, state corresponding secretary, vice- 
president and president of the Iowa 
W.C. T. U. In 1923 she was elected 
national director of Christian Citizen- 
ship. and at the Edinburgh convention 
last year, Superintendent of Citizenship 
in the World’s W. C. T. U. She has 
been named among the ten most distin- 
guished women of Iowa because of her 
great contribution to child welfare and 
social uplift, mostly through legislation. 


In the Courts 


For the first time in history a 
Negress has been admitted to practice 
before the United States Supreme Court. 
She is Violette N. Anderson of Chicago, 
who has been practicing for three years 
before the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

. * + 


Another item—in the columns of 
Equal Rights we see that L. Marian 
Poe of Washington, D. C., has passed 
her final examinations for the Virginia 
Bar. This is the first time a Negro 
woman has been so recognized in Vir- 


ginia. 





Mrs. 
Florence 
Riddick 
Boys 
Appointments 
Florence Riddick Boys has been ap- 
pointed State Probation Officer in 
Indiana, succeeding Mrs. Carina C. 
Warrington, Indianas first probation 
officer. Mrs. Boys is deeply interested 


in the woman movement. She manages 


a Woman's Page Service, syndicating 
women’s news to various papers, and 
writes the woman’s page for the Ply- 
mouth (Indiana) Pilot. In 1922 she 
became women’s publicity editor for the 


Republican National Committee. She 
was a delegate-at-large to the 1924 
national convention 1n Cleveland, and 


before the election directed women 
speakers in the Republican headquarters 
‘1 Chicago. During the year 1925 she 
conducted a National School ot Gov- 
ernment—fifty-two lessons published in 


the National Republican. 


Mrs. 
Nellie 
Gregg 

Tomlinson 





Another name has been added to the 
growing list of women custom collectors 
—Mrs. Nellie Gregg Tomlinson of Des 
Moines, lowa. Mrs. Tomlinson is well- 
known all over the state through her 
work as an organizer with the Repub- 
lican Party and her former presidency 
of the lowa League of Women Voters. 
She was warmly endorsed in all parts of 


the state. 


Fru Kyelsberg of Norway 


O interview Fru Betzy Kjelsberg, 

ot Norway, is an exhilarating ex- 
perience—she is so charged with vitality 
and enthusiasm. A big, wholesome wom- 
an in middle life, the springiness of her 
movements and the buoyant tones of her 
voice make it easy to accept her state- 
ment that she “has never been sick a day 
in her life.” 

I saw her just after she had spent two 
days in studying conditions at Ellis Is- 
Fru Kjelsberg is a member ot 
the International Liaison Commission 
from the Labor Conference to the 
League of Nations, and a visit to Ellis 
Island was part of her American pro- 
gram. She had planned her trip so that 
she would appear unheralded and uni- 
dentified, and “I came with many doubts 
and much skepticism about the recent 
improvements I had heard of,” she said. 
But she was enthusiastic in her praise 
of what she had seen when a Norwegian 
ship came in with a load of immigrants. 
She inspected quarters and pronounced 
them clean and comfortable; listened to 
four ‘detention cases and considered the 
decisions just; she met the Commission- 
er and decided he acted with heart. 

Altogether she gave the Ellis Island of 
today a good name. 

For fifteen years Fru Kjelsberg has 
been the Chief (woman) Government 
Factory Inspector for Norway. For 
twenty years she has been identified with 
the work of the Norwegian National 
Council of Women, of which she is 
president. For forty years she has been 
actively interested 4n women’s freedom. 
When she was fifty she received the 
King’s gold medal for Merit—“for 
service to the small in the community.” 

Working conditions in Norway are 
on a high plane. No child under four- 
teen is permitted to work; between four- 
teen and eighteen they are minors and 
may work only under specially regulated 


land. 


conditions. No overtime is permitted 
them, and for adults overtime is al- 
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lowed only in case of emergency and 
under careful regulation. A forty-eight 
hour work week exists for both men and 
women, and women are with men in 
the trade unions. With these favorable 
conditions, and the small population, the 
need of protective legislation for women 
is not felt, with the exception of mater- 
nity provisions covering a period of 
three months. Fru Kjelsberg, therefore, 
opposes the principle of protective legisia- 
tion. 

Fru Kjelsberg is a member of Nor- 
ways Royal Unemployment Commis- 
sion, vice-president of the Norwegian 
Association for Social Work, and holds 
half a dozen other offices in her coun- 
try, to its great benefit. Every year she 
has been reappointed by her government 
as delegate to the Labor Conference. 

I asked her the inevitable questions— 
how she combined her public work and 
her private life, and how she got start- 
ed. To the latter, she said, it was so 
clear that it was up to women to look 
out tor working women—men in fac- 
tories cared for the machines, not the 
hygiene, and so women factory inspect- 
ors were needed. On the personal side, 
the story is told when you hear her say, 
“I love to work” with the force of that 
magnificent vitality behind the words. 
She helped her husband in his law office 
for ten years, taking full responsibility 
for one end of the business—something 
to do with credit, and continuing this 
work until his recent death. She has 
six children, three sons and_ three 
daughters, and for nine years she was 
on the City Council of Drammen, where 
she and her husband lived. Meantime 
she was president of all the principal 
women s organizations in the town. Fru 
Kjelsberg is a leader, by nature and by 
practice.—c. A. 


Pioneers 


Another pioneer has gone—Sarah . 
Gertrude Banks of Detroit, Michigan. 
Dr. Banks was a member of the frst 
medical class to admit women at the 
University of Michigan. After her 
graduation in 1873 she practiced, first 
in the Woman’s Hospital and Found- 
lings’ Home of Detroit, and later as a 
private physician. 

A thought worth pondering is ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Sylvia S. Videtto, who 
wrote us of Dr. Banks's death. She 
says: “What is there about woman suf- 
frage that seems to prolong the lives of 
those who profess and practice it? 
Women suffragists as a rule seldom die 
young, but retain their mental faculties 
to an advanced age.” 

* a 2 


Mrs. Ingrid Wisen, assistant director 
of the reformatory for women at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, is in this country as rep- 
resentative of the Swedish Government 
to study our penal institutions and meth- 
ods of crime prevention. 
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IOGRAPHIES when well writ- 
ten are quite as thrilling as mod- 
ern novels. This month we look 

with much curiosity and pleasure into 
two unusual ones—one ot an eighteenth 
century Empress and the other of a 
twentieth century president—“ Catherine 
the Great” by Katharine Anthony and 
“Calvin Coolidge’ by William Allen 
White. 

“Catherine the Great” is an impartial, 
amusing and profound study of a many- 
sided and dominant personality, one who 
was, in her lesser moments, a fascinating 
rascal, in her greater ones a unique 
statesman. Her biographer has had the 
sense to go to authentic sources for her 
facts, and the result is a revelation of the 
inner mind of that Catherine whose 
force of character brought her from her 
role as plain Fike of Zerbst to the throne 
of the Russians. Her prime weakness— 
love affairs numerous as the sands of the 
sea—is revealed with as unsparing a 
hand as her extraordinary powers. Per- 
haps the aptest quotation from this book 
would be the inscription prepared for her 
own tomb by Catherine the Great. 
Many of its sentiments might be used to 
good effect by the woman of today: 

“Here lies Catherine the Second: 

“At the age of fourteen she made the 
threefold resolution to please her consort, 
Elizabeth and the Nation. 

“She neglected nothing in order to 
succeed in this. 

“Eighteen years of boredom and soli- 
tude caused her to read many books 

“She forgave easily and hated no one. 

“She was good-natured, easy-going; 
was of a cheerful temperament, republi- 
can sentiments and a kind heart. 

“She had friends. 

“Work came easily to her; she loved 
sociability and the arts.”’ 

The other biography, the life of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, is in the very simplicity 
and directness of its narrative a truth- 
ful and sympathetic revelation of the 
man who traveled to the presidency over 
such an obscure road. Of colorful de- 
tails there can be none. The outlines of 
such a character must appear in plain 
black and white with the setting a frosty 
landscape. Never was there a president 
with such a dearth of anything that 
might be termed “dramatic material” be- 
hind him, unless it be his sudden sum- 
moning to office from his little Vermont 
village in the dead of night. William 
Allen White has plainly and simply told 
the smal! details of the successive minor 
efices that brought Coolidge step by step 


The Bookshelf 


By LAURA BENET 


up the ladder of Fame, a ladder which 
in his case had no shaky or broken rungs. 
The faults of the President's virtues are 
not overlooked; nor can we say at the 
end ot the story that we see any more 
deeply into that submerged personality. 
But at least we understand the heredity 
and environment that produced him. For 
everyone in the United States to read 
this record of a parsimonious struggle 
made by a silent man, who was little ap- 
preciated, then endured, then embraced, 
weuld be a liberal experience. It is the 











Katharine Anthony, whose “Catherine 
the Great” is reviewed on this page, pub- 
lished in 1920 a biography which has won 
a solid and lasting place: ‘Margaret 
Fuller—A Psychological Biography.” 
An interest in digging for motives, in 
the light of modern psychological study, 
apparently attracts Miss Anthony to 
biography. Besides, there are books on 
working mothers, feminism in foreign 
countries, labor laws, etc., which express 
her interest in sociology and economics. 
Miss Anthony is a social worker and a 
teacher as well as a writer. Born in 
Arkansas, she studied at Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, in Nashville, then at 
the Universities of Heidelberg and Frei- 
burg, and took a Ph.B. at the University 
of Chicago. She taught at Wellesley, 
did research in economics with the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Possessing the 
true scientific spirit, she is the kind of 
writer who will dig for days on one 
point. With a vast background of read- 
ing and knowledge, she writes out of “a 
full mind. She was one of the authors 
of “Civilization in the United States— 
An Inquiry by Thirty Americans.” 





document ot an odd lite, and well writ- 
ten. William Allen White can picture 
“the young man with the tomblike 
silence and the poker face and the hard, 
resonant nasal voice, poor as Job's tur- 
key and proud as Lucifier, carrying 
somewhere within him the burning but 
banked fires of an ambition for public 
service.” 

“dricie Brun,” a French Academy 
prize novel, by Emile Henriot, might 
easily stand for the biography of many a 
single woman in an old civilization. It 
is the touching story of one such, sac- 
rificed entirely by both Fate and her own 
desires to those she loves, her intimate 
family circle, her clan. Her soul is 
stripped again and again until there is 
little or no soil of personal life cling- 
ing to the denuded rock, Memory. Yet 
the whole small and silent tragedy of 
this household, whose fortress of defense 
and handmaiden is Aricie, is delicately 
told and with poignant and sad beauty 
—like the dropping gold of honey after 
the comb has been torn open. It is a 
moving book, beautifully translated by 
Henry Longan Stuart from the French, 
and will be welcomed by an apprecia- 
tive if small company of readers. 

And now we come to a_ novel, 
“Friends of Mr. Sweeney,” by Elmer 
Davis, that is an appetizer composed of 
many snappy ingredients and warranted 
to have the desired effect upon all slaves 
of routine, duty and discipline. It is a 
most entertaining account of an under- 
paid and temperamentally discouraged 
editor of a tempered and judicial sheet, 
“The Balance,” who under the stimu- 
lus of unaccustomed company, combined 
with weird circumstances, breaks loose 
and creates his own fortune. A mining 
engineer, a molecule chaser, an exiled 
Russian princess, a roving-eyed philan- 
thropist and several gunmen are tossed 
in to add zest to the story. All who read 
“Friends of Mr. Sweeney” will want to 
become Elmer Davis’s patrons for life, 
though it is doubtful whether any of us 
can put up such a good game of bluff as 
Winthrop Rixey’s adventure with the 
Superior Club. If we could we should 
all be millionaires! 

Accompanying it is “The Chicken 
Wagon Family” by Barry Benefield, a 
unique and charming romance conceived 
in a humorously tender manner. Mr. 
Fippany, who sold chickens and peddled 
tinware, was averse to ever leaving his 
gypsy existence, but Mrs. Fippany had 
ambition and dreamed of a city’s ad- 
vantages for their only daughter, Addie. 
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So the little caravan under the guidance 
of Nit and Luce, the two mules, moved 
on to its Mecca, New York, annexing 
by the wayside “Jim,” the hero of the 
story. When they arrive in the great 
city, a policeman gives them refuge in a 
deserted fire-engine house, Mrs. Fippany 
takes in odds and ends of boarders and 
her husband becomes a successful junk 
man. The love between Addie and Jim 
—pbut we won't tell vou about that! All 
is real with the best sort of reality until 
the episode of Minnie Febber which, 
however plausibly dragged in, does not 
convince. No, it is a rotten spot on the 
side of a ripe and firm plum. Even the 
tragedy of “Long Emergency” and the 
unexpected happy ending do not console 
us for that unsavory, reeking taste of 
Minnie. We, like Addie, have been be- 
trayed in the house of our friends. It is 
a pity that a novel like this one, the most 
brightly unusual of the winter, could not 
continue on the same note of pure adven- 
ture with which Jean Paul Baptiste 
Yvonne Fippany started his career as a 
chicken-wagon man. 


Reference Books 

A book of great value to those in- 
terested in government and economics is 
“Public Ownership,” by Carl D. Thomp- 
son, secretary of the Public Ownership 
League. The book is a comprehensive 
survey of what has actually been done in 
the public ownership and management 
of public utilities and in the municipal 
administration of various other enter- 
prises—written from the standpoint of 
«ne who believes thoroughly in govern- 
ment ownership. A chapter is devoted 
to meeting current objections to this 
theory. The book is crammed full of in- 
teresting material about government en- 
terprises about which most of us know 
nothing. 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, of which Stephen P. Duggan is 
director, has issued a “Syllabus on Inter- 
national Relations,’ by Parker Thomas 
Moon, of Columbia, which covers com- 
pletely the field of foreign affairs and in- 
ternational relationships. The book’s 
fairness and accuracy are assured by the 
list of specialists who assisted in its 
preparation. It will be found invaluable 
by American students not only in col- 
leges, but in forums and club study 
groups.—G. F. 


Catherine the Great, Knopf, New York, 
1925. $4.00. 
Calvin Coolidge, Macmillan, New York, 
1925. $2.00. 
Aricie Brun, Viking Press, New York, 
1926. $2.00. 
Friends of Mr. Sweeney, McBride, New 


York, 1925. $2.00. 

The Chicken Wagon 
New York, 1926. $2.00. 
Public Ownership, Crowell, 1925. $3.00. 
Syllabus on International Relations, Mac- 

millan, 1925. $2.00. 
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Dressing the Part 
How and When to Shop 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


This is the second article in a series of clothes advice for busy women— 
club, business and professional women, who need to be suitably dressed 


and lack time to plan. 


of the thinking necessary to right dressing. 


Miss Dibble’s observations and counsel offer some 


Her next article will be on 


that important subject, color. 


HE prevalent habit of buying 
| dresses ready-made is an excellent 
one. ‘That interesting multitude, 

the average woman, is far better dressed 
than she used to be because of it. But 
there are still many ways to go wrong. 
The conservative woman, who would 
naturally plan the simplest of clothes, 
loses her sense of identity after looking 
at the eighth ready-to-wear and is apt 
to buy in despair the type which has been 
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An example of a dress well adapted to 

various occasions—street, office, tea. This one 

might be done in navy hlue faille, with plum 
colored bands faced in jade green. 


shown her most frequently, even though 
that style is extreme and unbecoming. 

Perhaps she decides that designers are 
interested only in flappers or sylphs so 
well groomed that they wear anything 
with distinction. She may conclude that 
manufacturers never take into considera- 
tion the professional woman who sits at 
her desk too many hours to preserve 
slender hips, or who was born capacious 
physically as well as mentally. 

But she is wrong. Let her go to the 
right shops and carry with her the deter- 
mination to have a practical and simple 
gown which will fill her needs, and she 
will usually get it. 

She must, however, mind the rules of 
the game. <A _ business woman should 
never buy her clothes when she is tired. 
Hers is a difficult problem and she needs 
to concentrate the full battery of her 
wits on the situation. 


Most of a woman's shopping should 
be done at home in her easy chair. A gen- 
eral does not gain his victories on the 
field of battle, but on a camp stool (or 
comfortable arm chair) when he juggles 
with the colored lines of maps. A clear 
brain and cool head are all he needs 
when the fight is on, and it is just these 
tactics which the well-dressed woman 
employs. 

To return to the wardrobe map, there 
are two main divisions: private dresses 
for the hours at home or informally in 
other’s homes, and public dresses for the 
hours spent in the public eye. It is the 
latter which this series is devoted to. 

After you have settled on the kind of 
dress that is most becoming to your 
figure (we went into that last month), 
concentrate on the type which will adapt 
itself best to the occasions it will be 
called upon to Most of the 
gowns of a professional woman must be 
good mixers. They must be incon- 
spicuous on the street, trim and sleek for 
the office, yet graceful and _ individual 
enough to make her easy to look at when 
she entertains a luncheon guest or is her- 
self the guest and cynosure of one pair 
of critical eves. 

These public gowns should no more be 
thought of without a hat than a cup 
without its saucer. 

Obviously the hat must look as if it 
belonged to the coat too, and the coat 
in turn must blend with the other dresses 
which are to be worn under it. The 
shoes must fit the costume as well as the 
foot—and have the added virtue of be- 
ing easy to walk in. Black and brown 
are the usual colors. Black goes best 
with red, blue and grey, but brown 
blends in with henna, green, taupe and 
beige, as well as all the shades of brown. 
The color is not so important, however, 
as the model. A heavy oxford does not 
belong with a soft silk dress, nor a high- 
heeled slipper with a tailored frock. The 
purse should harmonize with all the 
frocks and coats, for it’s a nuisance to 
change everything from one purse to an- 
other before starting off for the office. 
(The avoidance of the daily transference 
from one trouser pocket to another is one 
of the advantages a woman has over a 
man, but I noted recently with premoni- 
tion a French step-in with a pocket near 
the lower edge. Still skirts will have to 
become quite a little shorter before such 
a pocket would be easily accessible. ) 
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This problem of having everything go 
together straightens itself out when you 
know the key. Stick to one color scheme 
and that battle is won. But color will 
have an entire article to itself next 
month and must not intrude here. 

The woman_thinking at home, pre- 
paratory to her shopping expedition, will 
decide, then, on a color scheme; she will 
figure out the number of dresses, shoes, 
hats, etc., which she can afford and the 
different kinds of events each dress must 
attend. If the model she has admired 
in a shop window will not be appropriate 
for one type of occasion on which it must 
frequently be worn, it should be elimi- 
nated from the list of possibilities. 

A tashion magazine studied from the 
point of view of appropriateness to the 
events which make up one’s life will be 
a help. A keen observation of well- 
dressed women will prove even a greater 
one. To be more concrete, if she notices 
that capes are being featured for the 
spring and summer and knows they are 
becoming, she must still ask herself 
whether one would be as convenient to 
her method of travel as a coat. If she 
likes pleated skirts, she must remember 
that nothing so mars their beauty as be- 
ing sat on. 

After knowing quite definitely what 
she wants, she can make a hide-and-seek 
game of the shopping itself. 

This brings out different tendencies in 
different women. Some are lazy, and 
shift the responsibility to the sales- 
woman. These buy their dresses from 
the clerk who has the cleverest gift of 
blarney, regardless of whether or not it 
is what they need. Others are kind- 
hearted and feel that after taking up a 
half hour of the saleswoman’s time they 
must buy something of her. Neither of 
these habits is conducive to good dress- 
ing. 

There’s another type of woman who 
tries to dress to please the whim of some- 
one else. That is dangerous ground and 
causes more casualties than successes. 

To sum it up, the procedure recom- 
mended is this: Decide what kind of 
dresses you need, then go out and search 
(maybe just a half hour each day) till 
you find the type, color and line that 
will do. (If this is difficult because of 
your figure, employ a good dressmaker 
and order the models you need from her.) 
Collect the accessories at the same time, 
and then put shopping out of your mind 
for another three months. 

The wise woman will never purchase 
a dress for a special event. She will buy 
what she wants before she wants it. 








What happens to the middle-aged 
woman in business and industry? Are 
employers prejudiced against her? Does 
she get a fair deal? The results of an 
inquiry about her will be reported in an 
early number. 


Illiteracy 
(Continued from page 1\+) 


pupil to teach, while Victoria Lyles, 
commander-in-chief of the forces, has 
taught a moonlight school along with 
the teachers that she directs. First a 
clubwoman headed the State Illiteracy 
Commission; now an American Legion 
man is the chairman. The Negro teach- 
ers of Oklahoma, as well as the white, 
are playing an active part. Many of 
the teachers are on the firing line for 
sixteen and eighteen hours a day, doing 
day duty, service at night, and going 
from house to house during the hours 
between to teach those who can not or 
will not come to school. One Negro 
teacher made his report recently in these 
words, “I have no illiterates in my dis- 
trict. J’ve taught them all up.” 

Vermont, with only 8,488 who can 
not read or write, is working for first 
place. A still hunt, with little public- 
ity, is her plan. Many earnest confer- 
ences and meetings have been held to 
arouse the people to the purpose of mak- 
ing the native state of Calvin Coolidge 
the first to be free from illiteracy. The 
teachers of the state took the initiative 
of launching the campaign during their 
state convention. President Coolidge, 
when apprised of their plans, sent a 
letter to the teachers commending their 
efforts. The Illiteracy Committee of 
that state works directly from the of- 
fice of the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The Chairman, Kenneth J. 
Sheldon, Deputy Commissioner, says 
that “victory is in sight.” Teachers 
have made such records of sacrifice and 
heroism in their quiet, determined way, 
that some of them are to be decorated. 
Vermont originated the idea of confer- 
ring medals on valiant teachers in the 
war on illiteracy. 

Delaware, too, attempts to lead her 
10,508 out of illiteracy ahead of all the 
other states. Her remarkable posters, 
her offers of prizes, trips and silken ban- 
ners to those who make the greatest 
reduction in illiteracy is inspiring tre- 


mendous effort. Dr. H. V. Holloway, 


. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, on December 15, 1925, issued a 
call ‘To Delawareans.” ‘This eloquent 
appeal for their aid closed with the 
words: 

“Delaware, first in so many things, 
should be the first to banish illiteracy 
from her borders. ‘This is our aim, 
and with everybody working it will be 
accomplished.” 

Five years remain to us before the 
census-takers make their rounds again. 
What will they find in your community, 
your state? “No illiteracy in the United 
States in 1930” is a goal which great 
and powerful organizations with their 
millions of members have set, but which 
can be reached only as patriotic citizens 
everywhere set to work with the high 
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purpose of clearing their own communi- 
ties quickly of illiteracy, and letting the 
census-taker, when he comes, find not 
one who can not read or write. 

The other nations watch as we wage 
war on illiteracy in the United States, 
but they do not id/y watch. They, too, 
are in action. Mexico has already re- 
deemed two hundred thousand, Japan 
strives to be first among the nations to 
teach every illiterate within her borders, 
and China, with her millions who can 
not read and write, gallantly comes to 
their rescue and cries, ‘China a literate 
nation in one generation.” 

The nations are preparing for another 
world war. It will be a war in which 
there will not be the firing of a single 
gun or cannon or the shedding of a sin- 
gle drop of blood—a war of the book 
and the pen, which are mightier than 
the sword. 


Mrs. MacDougall 


(Continued from page 20) 





is, after all, the oldest and most femi- 
nine: the furnishing of food. 

As she sat by the fireside in the late 
afternoon, she talked over the details of 
a typically busy day. Her morning had 
gone in supervising the restaurants and 
her large coffee business; she had just 
been pleased by an order from Halifax, 
Canada, for “a ton of her best.” The 
next day she was planning to visit Chi- 
cago, where she is much interested in 
the Woman’s World’s Fair to be held 
there this spring. She expects, soon after, 
to leave on a buying trip in Europe. 
And, as though these were not enough to 
occupy one day, she was looking for- 
ward to the appearance of her new book, 
with the stimulating title, “Coffee and 
Waffles.’ This work is to deal, not 
merely with the prosaic serving of 
nourishment, but with that intangible 
atmosphere that elevates food to a 
spiritual plane. 

“I was opposed to woman suffrage,” 
and “I would certainly not recommend 
business, indiscriminately, as a feminine 
career,” were the first two unexpected 
statements made by Mrs. MacDougall. 
She went on to develop her ideas. 

“A woman who is willing to devote 
her entire self and her energies to busi- 
ness will find a great fascination and 
pleasure in her work. But it is an ex- 
hausting and preoccupying kind of exist- 
ence. It leaves little time for lighter 
things. Even now, when I have mo- 
ments to spare, I scarcely know what to 
do with them. And, having gone 
through the experience myself, I know 
how deplorable it would be if all women, 
like most men, were caught up in 
mechanical, business routine and _ lost 
the more frivolous but attractive side 
of life. 

“Unquestionably, a woman can make 
a success of business. But if she has 
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Wants a career, I 
her instead to do some- 
useftul—something that 
woman can do. The word ‘social 
service’ has been much abused, I am 
aware, but that is because freakish types 
so often take it up. The immense oppor- 
tunities for worth-while work by women 
are still there.”’ 

Mrs. MacDougall was not educated 
in a business school, or by courses in 
stenography. She was not marked out, 
at an early age, as an industrial prodigy. 
Indeed, she received only the careful 
and thorough upbringing of a conven- 
tional young lady. 

This background, however, proved to 
be a sufficient preparation, since it was 
combined with an inheritance of the 
executive instinct. Mrs. MacDougall is 
that unusual person, the genuine New 
Yorker. She comes of a long-established 
Dutch family. Her grandfather, Stephen 
Allen, a public-spirited merchant of the 
early 1800's, was elected mayor of New 
York in days when “‘to be grand sachem 
of Tammany was to have one of the 
highest dignities offered by state or city.” 

When she was eight years old she re- 
members sitting in “the middle parlor,” 
also known as “the red parlor,’ on the 
sofa, drawing ships. (Inevitably, any one 
of Dutch lineage would be drawing 
ships.) Her mother found her and com- 
menced giving her drawing lessons. “It 
is on these that I rely today for the 
sketching and planning I have to do. 
They were the most valuable gift my 
mother could have given me. 

‘L started my coffee business in 1907, 
and was immediately hailed by news- 
papers as ‘the first woman coffee im- 
porter. This is a name I have since 
tried to live down, for, in fact, I am not 
an importer, but a distributor of special 
brands of tea and coffee. 

“From this beginning, the next step 
was to open a little place to sell coffee, 
with waffles for a side-line. i was par- 
ticularly lucky, during the War, in that 
mine was not a ‘luxury business.’ Coffee 
is a habit and a need to Americans, and 
grows more so every minute. Then, in 
1921, we moved to our first large place 
near Fifth Avenue, and I was de- 
termined to break from tradition and do 
something unique. 

“One night the inspiration came to me 
to design an exterior with winding stair- 
cases and balconies instead of purely con- 
ventional mezzanines. I worked out 
much of the design myself, in rough 
sketches. My scheme proved practical, 
for stucco walls do not get dingy and 
dirty after one season. 

“Of course, my success has been star- 
tling even to me. My newest place was 
a tremendous task. We had to transform 
a bare room into a miniature village. For 
that I had to study stage-lighting effects, 
in which I have always been very much 
interested. We had to conceal airducts 
by arched to imitate crum- 


money and merely 
should 
thing 


only a 


advise 
socially 


doorwavs; 


bling marble in the gypsum blocks which 
are all the fire laws allow us. There 
were a thousand problems to be con- 
sidered.” 

The idea has been of great interest to 
the Italians themselves, when they heard 
of the transportation of their ‘‘grand 
opera’”’ settings to a New York dining- 
audience. It must seem especially un- 
usual to them because it has been car- 
ried out by one of those keen, de- 
termined, executive American .women 
who are, in themselves, so foreign to 
Italy. 

Mrs. MacDougall knows and loves 


Your Investments 
First Mortgage Bonds 


By ELEANOR KERR 


FIRST. mortgage bond, as_ its 
name implies, is secured by a 


direct first mortgage on the prop- 
erty ot the corporation issuing it. 

It is obvious that it would be im- 
practicable for each bondholder (ot 
whom there might be several hundred 
or several thousand) to have a mortgage 
made out to him, and therefore one 
mortgage bond covering the entire trans- 
action is made out to a trustee, who 
represents the bondholders. 

This trustee is usually a trust com- 
pany, which is responsible to the bond- 
holders and acts for their advantage. In 
the mortgage indenture securing the 
bonds, it is usually provided that when 
anything outside of routine matters is 
concerned, the trustee must secure the 
consent of bondholders representing two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the amount of 
bonds outstanding. 

Should the company fail to meet in- 
terest payments on the bonds, the trustee, 
with the bondholders’ consent, may 
bring action to take possession of -the 
property mortgaged. 

Sometimes this property is of very 
great value compared with the amount 
of the bonds, and this is especially true 
in the case of railroads. As a result, 
although default may be made on 
“junior bonds’—that is, bonds whose 
rights come after the first mortgage— 
every effort will generally be made to 
keep up interest payments on_ the 
“senior” bonds. 

Therefore, although a company may 
actually be in a receivership, this latter 
interest is paid, so that the receivers may 
not lose control of the property. 

This is one of the reasons why first 
mortgage bonds of prosperous companies 
and of important railroads, even when 
not particularly are so 
highly esteemed as investments. 


prosperous, 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


Italy. She has visited in correct homes, 
where the men would sit on one side of 
the room and the women on the other; 
she soon learned not to commit the 
dreadful social error of speaking to a 
masculine guest across the dividing line, 
But it is not this secluded and protected 


life of the Italian woman that Mlrs, 
MacDougall would recommend to us 


instead of business routine. Domesticity 
without a future and industry without 
time for the present do not appeal to 
her. She calls tor something that is not 
yet American, or perhaps human—that 
is, moderation. 





Occasionally we find bonds where the 
title is qualified—as ‘First and Retfund- 
ing Mortgage’ or “First Collateral 
Mortgage.”’ This indicates that the issue 
is not secured by a direct first mortgage 
on all the property. 

In the former case there is usually a 
prior first mortgage on part of the prop- 
erty—or there may be several such on 
various parts, especially in the case of a 
railroad or a corporation which is a 
consolidation of various formerly inde- 
pendent units. As a rule, when First 
and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are au- 
thorized, an amount of them sufficient 
to retire (refund) all the small prior 
issues is held in trust by the trustee to 
be used for this purpose only. 

A First Collateral Mortgage Bond ?s 
usually not a mortgage at all, but és 
secured by the deposit with the trustee 
of an equal or greater amount of actual 
first mortgage bonds of the company or 
its subsidiaries. While not as desirable 
in some ways as the direct first mortgage 
bonds, the actual amount of equity 's 


often greater and the income return 
higher. 
Q. What is the meaning and_ the 


why and wherefore of stocks with no 
par value? Is there reason to fight shy 


of such stock? 


A. Stock is a share in an enterprise, 
and it makes very little difference what 
one arbitrarily calls it. If an enterprise 
has a current value of $1,000,000. and 
there are outstanding 20,000 shares. it 
does not make any difference whether 
you say these shares have a par value 
of $100, $50 or no par value, because 
each one of them is merely worth one 
twenty-thousandth of the whole, or $50. 
The desirability of any given stock rests 
on the assets behind it, in which it shares, 
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and on the earning power of the com- 
pany. in which it also shares through 
dividends. Where a fixed par value is 
used, we have the ridiculous situation ot 
a stock with the par value, say of $100, 
selling at S40 a share, or perhaps, if the 
company is exceedingly successful and 
the amount of stock outstanding is small, 
$240 a share. The fact that the par 
value is called S100 has no effect in 
either case. For this reason many of the 
newer incorporations are using the term, 
“no par value” stock. 
get information 
such as that 
January 


O. Where does one 
on investment securities, 
mentioned in the article in the 
Woman CITIZEN? 


A. The company itself is always a 
source of information, and the bond 
house or bank which may have under- 
written its securities usually prepares an 
excellent circular on them. There are 
also several disinterested financial intor- 
mation services of which the three best 
known are Poor's, Moody’s and _ the 
Standard Statistics. These give the best 
information obtainable by them on thou- 
sands of stock, note and bond issues 
handled in this country. Any good bond 
house or the officer of a bank in charge 
of its investments can usually obtain for 
the investor reliable information on any 
issue Which has more than a very local 


market. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


the Wainwright bill embody- 
ing largely his ideas. At the Military 
Affairs Committee the dislike of the 
General Staff for the idea of an Air 
Corps independent of it and other high 
officials, with an Assistant Secretary of 
its own is manifested. These officers are 
equally opposed to the creation of a De- 
partment of National Defense. 

As a matter of fact, the aviation men 
might be said to be feeling their oats, 
if the figure Were not so inappropriate. 
They are impatient of the caution of 
the men in the older branches of the 
service, while the latter are sincerely 
fearful lest aviation may run away, or 
fy away, with the rest of the Army. 

Through all the departments and bu- 
reaus of the Government there ran a 
shiver of unrest, a blaze of resentment, 
as Federal employees read the scathing 
denunciation of themselves as ‘‘tax-eat- 
ing drones” by Representative Martin 
L. Davey of Ohio. Government serv 
ice is unlike any other. ‘The latitude 
for good service or loafing is wide. Most 
of the employees are tenacious of their 
positions, which they hope may be theirs 
until they retire on a pension. For the 
most part, the work is a more or less 
deadly routine, although there are of- 
fices where the intelligence and energy 
of the head call forth the best abilities 
ot the workers. 

Mr. Davey contended that there were 
100,000 useless and unnecessary civilian 
employees on the payrolls and that some- 
thing like a half billion dollars could 
be saved by weeding them out. The 
President demurred against any such as- 
sumption. Miss Gertrude M. McNally, 
acting president of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees, said politely 
that she would be indebted to Mr. 
Davey for precise information regard- 
ing the source of his figures. 

Mr. Davey sidestepped the figures, 
but said that while the employees might 
not like the process of being dismissed, 
it might be the best thing that could 
happen to them. “I can think of noth- 
ing more hopeless than employment with 
the United States Government,” he said 
pessimistically ..... “The spirit of the 
Government service is against the will- 
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ing worker, and against those who want 
to be efficient.” 

This opens up the entire matter of 
reorganization which has been pending 
for several years and is still suspended. 
The Civil Service Reform League, in 
this connection, has charged the Chief 
of the Bureau of Efficiency with in- 
efficiency. 

Mr. Coolidge has been called the most 
astute politician of his day. Certainly 
he understands to a high degree the art 
of taking advice and of giving it in pal- 
atable form. At one of the White House 
press conferences during the past month 
he put aside the questions which the 
newspaper representatives had submitted 
and talked—always through a_ spokes- 
man be it understood—about public af- 
fairs, with a warning that attacks upor 
the Administration about this time are 
to be understood as political, whether in 
Congress or out of it. 

Sensitive Senators and Representatives 
this a new political attack on 
President and took the 
floor to reply vehemently. At the next 
press conference, the President called 
the correspondents back after they had 
started to leave and, through his spokes- 
man, said a few appreciative words 
about Congress, the progress it was mak- 
ing and the good work it was doing. 

In the first instance, the President, 
through the two-score newspaper men. 


saw in 
the part of the 
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and a woman or two, got out through 
the papers, trom coast to coast, the as- 
surance that the Administration was do- 
ing as well as could be expected, and 
in the second instance he applied a sooth- 
ing plaster to the wounded vanity of 
Congress. 

The ceaseless lure of drama 
women everywhere and lays the duty 
of seeking its best development upon 
organized women. ‘The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, cooperating 
with the Drama League of America 
during the week of February 14-20, 
sought to “awaken the public to the 
possibilities of the theater as a_ social 
force and to encourage theater-goers to 
appreciate and demand good plays.” 

The Federation, it was announced 
here, believes that there is a new inter- 
est in the community drama and that 
“through the little theaters movement 
people in the small towns and villages 
are discovering their creative talents and 
resources.” 

At the moment that Mrs. John D. 
Sherman was announcing that people 
“are waiting for the dramatist who can 
thrill them with the lives of ordinary, 
everyday people,” a company of players 
from the mountains of North Carolina 
was producing in Washington folk 
drama which met the requirements of 
“dealing with real, honest human _na- 
ture, which beneath the superficial 
changes of the centuries is in its funda- 
mental reactions always the same.” 

Turning to things social, which are 
also official, two state dinners and two 
large receptions at the White House 
have completed the formal Executive 
program for the winter. At the Con- 
gressional reception the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge shook hands with almost 
three thousand persons. The last recep- 
tion, the Army and Navy, is next to the 
Diplomatic the most colorful. 

Mrs. Coolidge has increased her pop- 
ularity as a hostess. If she were dis- 
posed to run for public office she would 
be a wonderful vote-getter. Her ani- 
mation is unfailing and her cordiality 
unlimited. She is good to look at and 
she has worn a different and distinctive 
dress at each of the public receptions, 
all of them equally becoming. 

When the Presidential party descend- 
ed the stairs for the last reception, it 
was noticed that the Vice-President was 
not in his appointed place. There was 
a night session of the Senate and a vote 
might be reached. Mr. Dawes was ab- 
sent once on an important occasion and 
he could take no such risk again, not 
even for a Presidential reception. 

While the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge can, by custom and etiquette, ac- 
cept few invitations for social affairs, 
they were recently guests of the 
Women’s Congressional Club, composed 
of wives and daughters of Senators and 
Representatives. 

Mrs. Coolidge is a member of the 


grips 


Ladies of the Senate, composed of wives 
of Senators and former Senators, who 
lunch in the Senate Office Building 
every Tuesday, a group of four or five 


members furnishing the refreshments 
and serving each time. Occasionally, 


they are entertained at the home of one 
ot the members. 


The Unwanted Child 
(Continued from page 23) 


indeed more shameful than the sinful 
act which produced it. 

The common law of England, which 
first noticed the bastard child, sought to 
reach its father, not for any humane rea- 
son but because the overseer of the poor 
wished to be relieved of the cost of main- 
taining such illegitimate children by 
making the father pay part of the cost. 

The heart of the world is changing. 
Not only are we seeking to remove the 
stigma of shame which innocently falls 
upon children born out of wedlock, but 
laws are being enacted in many states 
to eradicate from the statute books the 
words “bastard,” “‘illegitimate,”  etc., 
and there is being substituted the term 
“children born out of wedlock.” Societies 
are formed to discreetly protect mothers 
of such children, and give them a chance 
to redeem themselves. 

It has been argued by some that to 
take away the sting from the word 
“illegitimate” is to encourage illicit 
unions and discourage legitimate mar- 
riage. No observer of life can support 
such a view with facts. 

There are just as many unwanted 
children born in holy wedlock as out of 
wedlock. 

Illegitimacy has not decreased, even 
though the supposed moral influence of 
the bastardy laws has been asserted for 
hundreds of years. The laws, such as 
one passed in New York to substitute 
the term “born out of wedlock” for the 
word “illegitimate,” do not condone the 
mother’s conduct, nor will society look 
with any more lenient eyes upon the 
mother of the child born out of wedlock. 
They merely remove the scarlet letter 
from the child and keep it on the cloak 
of the mother. 

If anything, these enlightened laws— 
as they become known—would tend to 
discourage the illicit unions which pro- 
duce these unhappy children. 

The laws vary in the different states. 
For example, in some states the father 
may be brought before the courts and 
compelled to furnish bond to insure con- 
tributions to the support of the child; 
subsequent marriage of the parties legit- 
imatizes the child; affiliation proceedings 
may be started; the father may be com- 
pelled to pay the expenses incident to 
confinement; the father may be charged 
with the maintenance of the child until 
it reaches its sixteenth year. In some 
places there are laws providing for 
“dual paternity.” Heretofore claims of 
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dual paternity were the loopholes 
through which the fathers escaped. Un- 
der the dual paternity law all contribut- 
ing to the delinquency are chargeable 
with support. 

Perhaps the most enlightened legisla- 
tion to protect the child born out of 
wedlock was a law passed in Maryland 
in 1916, which prohibits the separation 
from its mother of a child younger than 
six months, except under special condi- 
tions. ‘The purpose of ‘this law was to 
prevent the wanton and cruel separation 
of these children from their mothers. 

Such children were frequently aban- 
doned by their mothers almost as soon 
as the mother rose from her confinement. 
Or they were boarded at “baby farms” 
where secrecy was a greater virtue than 
care of the child. It was natural that 
a large percentage of these illegitimate 
children should die of exposure and 
neglect. The law was intended to save 
their lives. 

According to an investigation made 
by the Children’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton, before this law went into effect, 
children of illegitimate birth died at the 
rate of three times as many as the chil- 
dren born legitimately. Statistics show 
that the death rate among illegitimate 
children kept with their mothers by law 
for six months after birth cut down the 
death rate more than fifty per cent. 

More and more, laws such as these are 
being introduced in the various state leg- 
islatures, to protect the child born out 
of wedlock. 

Whenever a state legislature adopts 
such a beneficent attitude it not only 
removes the badge of shame from the 
innocent victim, but itself becomes in- 
vested with the badge of honor and right 
dealing. 


Why the Franc Falls 
(Continued from page 19) 


the concealment of personal property. 
They also propose that penalties in the 
form of fines and imprisonment be in- 
flicted on dishonest persons who are 
“fiscal deserters.” 

Most of these proposals will certainly 
be passed by Parliament, not in the form 
suggested by the Commission, but with 
amendments adapting them to the habits 
and customs of the French people. 

Although the Government admits 
that the suggested methods of control 
and supervision of personal property are 
excellent, it insists that they will neces- 
sitate a great deal of preliminary work 
and can not possibly yield any tangible 
results until 1927. There will probably 
be some compromise between the two 
theories, which are not irreconcilable. 

The vital necessity at present is to 
balance the budget, and even to en- 
deavor to obtain a surplus. ‘There can 
be no question of reducing the interest 
paid on Government stock, nor of fund- 
ing it, until the currency has been stabi- 
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lized, and one of the primary conditions 
for the stabilization of the currency is 
the balancing of the budget. 

For several years the French have 
been hoping that the franc would return 
to its pre-war value. Mr. Doumer still 
has illusions on that subject, but the 
public in general are beginning to rea- 
lize that allowance will have to be made 
for the present depreciation, and that 
the franc will have to be stabilized at a 
rate approaching its market value. 

The question of the settlement of 
France’s debts to America and England 
also influences the situation. It might 
appear at first sight that no provision 
has been made in the budget for the 
payment of those debts, but that is an 
error. ‘The annuities due under the 
Dawes Plan have not been regularly in- 
corporated in the budget, and the Gov- 
ernment, together with all the various 
parties in Parliament, agree that those 
payments shall be set aside to meet the 
English and American claims. France 
wishes to obtain the same terms as those 
granted to Italy, namely, that she will 
not be expected to pay more to her 
creditors than she receives from Ger- 
many. 

France’s standpoint is that, at the re- 
quest of her Allies and in order to 
further the peace of the world, she con- 
sented to an enormous reduction in the 
German debt; she can not admit there- 
fore that her Allies are justified in 


claiming more from her now than she 
receives from Germany. In_ short, 
France is willing to bear the entire costs 
of reconstruction and of pensions, and 
to cede all the sums she receives from 
Germany by way of reparation to her 
Allies, but considers it would be most 
unfair to expect her to do more. 

France will not go bankrupt: 
Though the French financial situation 
is very serious, it is not alarming. The 
only real danger is that its gravity might 
be underestimated, and that France 
might passively await a miracle instead 
of taking energetic steps to remedy the 
evil. There is a reaction at present, 
however, and France is making a great 
effort. She already pays taxes which 
are heavier in proportion than those paid 
in England, and new burdens will be 
assumed. On the right side of the 
ledger is the fact that, whereas England 
and Germany have millions of unem- 
ployed, the total number of unemployed 
in France during the past few years has 
never exceeded 5,000. As for what ap- 
pears to have been an inordinate amount 
of political disturbance during the past 
few months, it is only natural that be- 
fore deciding on making the inevitable 
sacrifices required, keen discussion 
should take place as to the best and 
most practical measures to be adopted. 

Yet it is futile to quarrel over various 
schemes of reform at present. The 
essential thing is to put through either 
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direct or indirect taxes*—so long as they 
are productive. The task of stabilizing 
the currency must then be taken in hand 
immediately, for once France has re- 
turned to the gold standard, her finan- 
cial situation will speedily improve. 


The Club Idea 


(Continued from page 22) 


side windows that rise above most of 
Chicago’s smoke. A swimming pool 
anywhere, even in the darkest basement, 
is a source of joy, but a swimming pool 
seventeen high stories in the air, with 
its filtered water and sparkling tiles 
glowing in sunshine, is a swimmer’s idea 
of heaven. 


OS ANGELES women organized 
.. their Athletic Club after the Chi- 
cago women had started, but they were 
fortunately able to go to work almost 
at once on their building and finished it 
in April of 1925. They, too, built in 
what is rapidly becoming the heart of 
the finest business district in town, and 
they have devoted their frontage to shops 
which bring them in a substantial income. 
Their investment is about a million and 
a half, of which $700,000 is in the form 
of a mortgage loan. 

Five stories in height, their building 
devotes three of those to sleeping rooms, 
all outside, and each with its private 


* See page 
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Show them: 
the dangerous curve 
on the turnpike: the 
huddled cluster of shacks 
across the railroad, where the 
last epidemic started; the crowd- 
ed playground of the congested pri- 
mary school; the unsanitary conditions 





that exist in the public market; a map 
of your town showing the need for a zoning 
system; pictured solutions of these problems 
as solved by other towns. 
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bath. The first two stories are lobby 
and club offices, and the fine gymnasium 
with its swimming pool of the ample size 
which official swimming events demand. 
Tennis courts will be placed on the 
building's roof. 

The most delightful feature of the 
building, and one which clubs outside 
that favored climate will sigh in vain 
to copy, is the second-story garden. Long 
glass doors open from the living-room 
an Italian garden that might be 
any age. Antique marbles hide among 
old olive trees, and cypresses tower in 
It is a lovely and individ- 


on to 


tall corners. 


Adolescent 


Health 


OOD health is much more difh- 
ts cult of attainment during youth 
than during childhood. In _ the 
emphasis laid upon the intellectual and 


emotional development of adolescents 
the physical is slighted. Yet there are 
definite, absolute physical needs that 


must be met through life for physical 
well-being to result. These perennial 
physical needs are, in themselves, simple: 
eight hours’ sleep nightly, except one 
night a week when shorter hours may be 
permitted ; two hours out of doors, pref- 
erably spent in violent exercise in the 
sun; three well-balanced, leisurely meals 
a day. 

In childhood, the parents’ authority 
can enforce such hygiene; in adolescence, 
the parents’ authority is often sufficient 
reason for throwing such hygiene over- 
board. The most important step in the 
establishment of adolescent health, there- 
fore, is the transference of health aims 
from the hands of the parents to the 
hands of the boy and girl. To do this 
without friction, health should never 
have been represented as the fulfilment 
of the parents’ wish, but as a means for 
vitality. beauty, success. The natural 
laws of health should never have been 
misrepresented as a rigid set of obnoxious 
and restraining rules imposed by man- 
kind. Personal hygiene should become 
an individual asset, to be highly valued 
through life, not an enforced undesirable 
to be overthrown at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

If both parents are well and healthy 
and observe in their lives the laws of 
health, the desire to be like them will 
supply a strong incentive to clean and 


vigorous living. If the adolescent is 





ual touch in a building that has many 
beauties. 


was under way at the time the 
United States went into the War. 
Quickly attracting the attention of the 
most energetic women in that energetic 
city, its membership fast outgrew its 
new building, and in 1922 ground was 
broken for an addition practically as 
large as the original structure. It is a 
favorite residence for many of the city’s 
professional women, who appreciate the 


combined advantages of quiet rooms and 
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made a member of such an organization 
as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, where physical fitness 
is a dominant ideal, the desire to excel 
will be along the lines of physical fitness 
and skill. A healthy, powerful, beauti- 
ful body will become one of the ideals of 
living and the laws that produce such 
bodies will be studied and followed with 


eagerness. 
Unless the emotional needs of ado- 
lescents are adequately satisfied, ill 


health will result just as surely as if the 
physical body were starved. Two great 
dominant needs are love and companion- 
ship. Companionship will easily be 
found among school mates and club 
members. The sex life, arising from the 
new bodily developments, which stimu- 
late and awaken mind and heart as well 
as body, must also be fed, not by pro- 
miscuous petting parties, but by litera- 
ture, music, drama. A proper biological 
understanding of the role that bodily 
functions play in the production of sex 
emotion will give adolescents a logical 
basis of interpreting their feelings. 

The nutritional faults especially com- 
mon to adolescents are an_ overin- 
dulgence in sweets and a skipping of 
regular, well-balanced meals, producing 
the pimpled, pasty skin of the high school 
pupil. Skin eruptions are partly due to 
the altered endocrine activity of the 
body, but mostly to the license of an un- 
supervised diet, from the newly ac- 
quired pocket allowance. No headway 
will be made against the insidious lure 
of sweets unless the thorough coopera- 
tion of the girl or boy is secured. If, 
however, a girl understands the role that 
sweets play in the creation of a bad skin, 
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equipment for keeping physically fit, 

There is every reason why the athletic 
club idea should continue to grow in 
favor. Not only do the club activities 
develop fine bodies and keep women in 
trim for the demands of city life, but 
they also develop fine characters and tol- 
erant minds. There is nothing that 
breaks through artificial social barriers 
so completely as games and = sports, 
Women have begun to learn the diff- 
culties and the satisfactions of team work 
and sporting competition. The athletic 
clubs will make finer individuals, finer 
citizens and a finer ra 


By 
GULIELMA 


F. ALSO! 


her cooperation can be gained and the 
good dietary habits ot childhood con- 
tinued. 

The mother should always bear in 
mind that the craving for sweets is a 
natural and legitimate craving and 
should be satisfied in the home in a wise 
manner, as with honey, or brown sugar, 
or maple syrup, or home-made mar- 
malade on the brown bread at break- 
fast; with a tart jelly, or apple sauce, 
or cranberry sauce, or spiced peaches or 
pears, with the meat at lunch; and with 
one regular sweet dessert a day, as pie, 
pudding, custard, cake. The girl should 
be encouraged to make all the candy she 
eats, thus securing candy of a pure and 
wholesome quality. This candy should 
then only be eaten in small quantities 
after one meal a day, either lunch or 
dinner. 

If the harmful effect of sweets, not 
only upon the skin but upon the teeth. 
is understood by the girl she will be 
eager to limit her sweet intake. And if 
the various deleterious effects of tea and 
coffee be explained to the boy and girl. 
they may see no reason to acquire a habit 
of drinking them. Tea, if made in the 
true Chinese fashion, brewing each 
drink in its own cup from five or six 
fragrant leaves, has in it none of the 
tannin-drugged liquid that Westerners 
usually call tea, and is both refreshing 
and harmless. Coffee in most American 
households is a potent drug, tending in 
later life to habit formation and to high 
blood pressure. A method of making 
coffee that has lately come into popu- 
larity—of simply pouring boiling water 
over the pulverized grains—promises to 
offer a hot, fragrant, aromatic morning 
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cup without tannin contamination trom 
overlong percolating or boiling. 

The old-time point of view about 
smoking could not be improved upon ex- 
cept that the gold watch promised to our 


brothers who did not smoke before 
twenty-one should be given to their 
sisters as well. Smoking is a_ se- 


cret vice often acquired with great de- 
light by both sexes during adolescence. 
Its supposed immorality and its ban are 
its great glamour. If the question of 
smoking is handled out in the open, one 
of its great lures will be removed. It 
can be pointed out that no athlete in 
training smokes, since it lowers nervous 
and muscular power; that singers and 
public speakers seldom smoke since it 
roughens the voice, through a continued 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
throat and nose. 

The one most important fact to be 
emphasized, to the growing adolescent, is 
that smoking, before the full growth of 
the skeleton is attained, often stunts the 
body. Also, slight, thin, nervous persons 
are made slighter, thinner, more nervous 
by smoking. 

Whatever the parents want the chil- 
dren to do as to the habit of smoking 
they must practice, not preach. 


Eva Le Gallienne 


(Continued from page 17) 


matinées, Hauptmann’s ‘‘Hannele,” in 
which she played the title rdle of the 
wistful little peasant girl, as markedly 
different from the royal Alexandra as 
possible. Miss Le Gallienne had intended 
to produce “Hannele,” but not direct it. 
(The producer is responsible for the 
play financially; the director creates the 
form of production according to the au- 
thor’s intent and develops the interpre- 
tation of the roles for the actors). John 
D. Williams had been asked to direct 
the play, but was prevented from doing 
so by circumstances; and she received 
telegrams daily saying “Just start the 
play and break it in, and I’ll be there 
in a few days.” So she did start 
the play, and on the non-arrival of Mr. 
Williams, directed it entirely. 

It was at the time of “Hannele’’ that 
Miss Le Gallienne asserted her inde- 
pendence in a characteristic way. She 
thinks it shocking that late comers in 
the audience are allowed to disrupt the 
rest of the audience and the play by ar- 
riving all through the first act; it is not 
permitted at concerts, and why should 
drama be less sacred than music? So 
she gave explicit orders to the house 
manager at “Hannele” that the curtain 
should be held twenty minutes after the 
hour the matinée was supposed to begin; 
but after the curtain did rise, no one 
should be allowed to enter till the end 
of the first act—this was a dream play 
with visions and shafts of light piercing 
the darkness and must not be disturbed. 
The manager protested hotly at such 


revolutionary orders, said that it would 
ruin the production, that no one ever 
did such a thing! The young producer 
was firm nevertheless, and the order 
held. The day of the opening matinée, 
as usual much of fashionable New York 
arrived late, and a hundred and fifty 
people were locked out and kept waiting 
in the narrow lobby. The manager 
rushed backstage panic-stricken and ex- 
claimed: 

“Miss Le Gallienne, it 


there are critics waiting in 


is terrible, 
that 








CORPULENCY 


By Barspara More 


She is encased in fat, roll upon roll 
Envelop both her body and her soul. 

So heavy, thick the padding, only that 
Commonplace, usual, penetrates the fat. 


Diet and exercise, it is avowed, 

Have oftentime removed such deadening 
shroud, 

Leaving a surface keen and sensitive 

And vibrant to impressions life can give. 


Perchance if she should keep from choc- 
olate creams 

Of smug complaisance 
dreams, 

Of comfortableness, thick satisfaction, 

Should exercise, whip spirit into action, 


and of hazy 


It might be she could rouse it, spur it so 
That, truly waking, it would burn and 


glow, 

Assume direction, be once more the mas- 
ter. 

To soul and body, fat means sure dis- 
aster. 








crowd outside and half of the important 
people in New York!” 

Miss Le Gallienne said calmly: 
“They were thirty minutes late; let 
them wait till the end of the first act.” 

And they did. Except for the critics, 
who, undignified and resourceful, ran up 
the iron stairway on the outside of the 
theatre and sneaked into the balcony. 
The journalists were so pleased at see- 
ing the crowd of notables kept waiting 
in the theatre lobby that enthusiastic 
articles were written, including an edi- 
torial in the World, praising Miss Le 
Gallienne’s courage in preserving the 
sanctity of the first act at the expense of 
laggard if famous people! 

During Miss Le Gallienne’s second 
year in “The Swan” she grew restless 
for more activity; but she was on the 
road and it is not easy to do special 
matinées out of New York; so in Bos- 
ton she spent her time after the theatre 
translating Mercedes D’Acosta’s “Joan 
of Arc” into French for a Paris produc- 
tion. Her maid told me (while I was 
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Waiting in the dressing-room for an in- 
terview): ‘* Miss Le Gallienne, aiter 
she had been playing at night in Bos- 
ton, would come home and work on 
her translation until half-past three in 
the morning! She said she could think 
better, when it was so quiet at night. 
I hated to see her do it, but she is happy 
and laughing when she works so hard, 
and that is the important thing.” 

Just here her mistress entered, a very 
slight figure in the corduroy trousers 
and soft shirt of Hilda Wangel. There 
is a delicacy about the small aristocratic 
head and a deep blueness of her eyes 
that one does not readily forget. She 
talked in a rush with free, boyish ges- 
tures; whether she could have been so 
delightfully easy in the trailing austerity 
of Princess Alexandra’s robes I can 
not say. Her face was piquant, charm- 
ing, almost childish in the dark sun- 
burned make-up of Hilda; she removed 
this as she talked and the very pale, very 
serious face of a thoughtful woman 
emerged. 

When she left “The Swan,’ last 
March, Miss Le Gallienne sailed for 
France to embark on a production that 
called for much courage. She produced 
in Paris a “Jeanne d’Arc,” translated 
from the English of an American wo- 
man, Mercedes D’Acosta, directed and 
designed by an American, Norman-Bel 
Geddes, with the title rdle played by 
herself. Her French was pure enough 
for this, and the production attracted 
an immense amount of attention both 
here and abroad. 

On returning to Anverica this autumn, 
Miss Le Gallienne decided to play in 
Ibsen’s ““The Master Builder.” She 
had wanted to play the réle of Hilda 
Weangel ever since she was: sixteen, and 
this fall seemed the psychological time. 
When Miss Le Gallienne wishes to do 
a play, it becomes a dire necessity—she 
simply must. And as she was not able 
to interest commercial managers in 
making the production at the time she 
wished, she produced it with her own 
financial backing for special matinées, 
playing Hilda and directing. Hilda, the 
strange young woman who comes down 
out of the mountains to impose her will 
on the Master Builder, is endowed by 
Miss Le Gallienne with an elfin quality. 
It is a fascinating réle with infinite 
possibilities of interpretation—a reason 
for its appeal to such an intelligent and 
thoughtful actress. 

The special matinées of “The Master 
Builder” were so successful that the play 
embarked on a regular run. This ac- 
complished, Miss Le Gallienne’s un- 
bounded mental energy and vitality did 
not allow her to rest on her laurels; 
while playing in “The Master Builder,” 
she started to direct a production of one 
of Ibsen’s last plays, “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” very rarely produced here. 
Owing to the financial success of “The 
Master Builder,” she was able to secure 
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a more expensive and better cast for 
“Borkman” than she had for the first 
play; and the result was a beautifully 
balanced, symmetrical — performance 
of the play showing extremely intelli- 
gent direction, which the critics called 
a high point of the dramatic season. 

Miss Le Gallienne’s own part of 
Ella Rentheim, the bloodless spinster, 2 
wraith of the woman who had once 
loved an utterly selfish man, is as differ- 
ent from the radiant Hilda as could be 
imagined. It is a finely wrought and 
restrained characterization. 

Both of these Ibsen productions have 
been designed, incidentally, by that rara 
avis, €@ woman scenic designer, in this 
case G. E. Calthrop from London. 

At the present writing Miss Le Gal- 
lienne is acting in New York in both 
productions, “The Master Builder” for 
regular performances, and “John Gab- 
riel Borkman”’ for special matinées. She 
is planning with the greatest expectation 
to take them both on the road this 
spring, playing in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, and, I 
hope for their sakes, still other cities. 

“Of course they may not succeed at 
all on the road,” she says, ‘“‘but it will be 
a thrilling experiment!” 

This remark seems to me to be the 
keynote of her character, a_ frank 
fearlessness of outlook and clear sim- 
plicity of mind, that regards not at all 
the pros and cons, whether this might 
or might not succeed. The thing must 
be done, it is inevitable, so go ahead. 
In her own words: 

“People often exclaim to me: ‘Oh, 
don’t do that! It may not go at all, it 
may be a terrible failure!’ 

“But why worry, what difference 
does it make what other people say and 
think? You can learn and grow infi- 
nitely from a failure, as you can from 
a great sorrow, for life is only a pro- 
gression in which we continually learn. 
You should not let yourself be greatly 
influenced by what other people say, 
good or bad. You must preserve a tiny 
place in you that’s immune; and keep 
concentrated thought on your ideal. For 
the only thing that really matters is 
whether you have done good work to 
the best of your ability.” 


Jessie Burrall 
(Continued from page 21) 


tit Church. It numbered about three 
hundred at the outbreak of the war; but 
drawing from the thousands of girls 
who were brought to the capital for 
office duties during the war, the mem- 
bership of the class sprang to eighteen 
hundred. It became the largest Sunday- 
school class in the world. 

The change from Washington to Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, was made only after 
President Wood of Stephens College 
had presented the urgent need which 
apparently she of all was best equipped, 


mentally and spiritually, to fill. That 
was in 1921. At the same time that she 
became the director of the Religious 
Education Department of Stephens, she 
organized a Sunday-school class of Ste- 
phens girls, beginning with two hundred 
and fifty. Quickly it grew, and by June 
of that year its attendance (for the Bur- 
rall class has no membership lists) had 
doubled. 

But the men of the University were 
envious. “Open a class for us,” they had 
said. A woman’s strength is limited, 
and already the burdens that those slen- 
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der shoulders bore were comparable to 
Atlas’s world. When their request was 
refused, they returned with a counter- 
proposal, ‘Let us come to your class in 
the morning.” 

Admit college boys to a class of five 
hundred college girls! A co-educational 
Sunday-school class! Wiseacres shook 
their silver heads. But the class was 
mindful of its motto: ‘We Specialize 
on the Wholly Impossible.” The boys 
were invited; they came in increasing 
numbers. They took upon themselves 
the burdens of the organization of the 
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On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after half a century, 
$0,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Since that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man can say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 
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class, worked for it like men, while be- 
having themselves like gentlemen. And 
the skeptical wise-acres in silence were 
rebuked. 

That in brief is the history of the 
class. But when one has sketched the 
history, one has not explained its suc- 
cess. ‘The secret is wrapped in the mys- 
tery of a woman’s personality. 

Miss Burrall is not, I imagine, more 
charitable than many other women. She 
is not more learned; probably she is not 
more eloquent. Wherein then lies the 
cause ot her success? I asked a student 
of the University of Missouri that ques- 
tion recently, and the reply I received 
was, “It is her ability to understand.” 
The answer is correct. In many capac 
ities Miss Burrall is excelled by other 
religious leaders, but she is second to 
none in her ability to appreciate the 
problems of the high school boy and girl 
and the college man and woman. Her 
understanding is unlimited; her sym- 
pathy inexhaustible. 

Her way to their heart is paved with 
love, and they come to her by day and 
by night. ‘Miss Burrall, could you help 
my roommate ?—she is dreadfully home- 
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sick.” “I don’t see why I shouldn't 
smoke and drink if I want to, but you 
said last Sunday that they were detours, 
and I’ve come to talk to you about it.” 
“Miss Burrall, 1 think 1 love a man 
who has asked me to marry him, but I 
am not sure. Could you help me to find 
out it 1 love him enough?” “I don’t 
know why | came. I’m leaving college, 
quitting, but betore | went | wanted to 
have a talk with you.” Very human 
questions; yes, tor Miss Burrall is a 
very human person. One doesn't take 
theoretical problems or questions ot spec- 
ulative philosophy to her. Somehow 
they do not fit. 

With this capacity tor understanding 
is joined the temperament of the artist 
—nervously alert, keenly sensitive to at- 
mosphere, willing to give of herself to 
the limit of strength. The sea of stu- 
dent faces upon which she looks each 
Sunday morning, and the compelling 
power of her message have effaced acute 
physical pain on more than one occasion 
when, contrary to doctor's orders, she 
insisted on carrying on. In her talks 
Sunday after Sunday self is forgotten, 
but never does she fall to the level 
the impersonal. Her talk is always an 
I-talk directed to a you-and-me audience. 

Miss Burrall’s spiritual power is un- 
doubted. Her sense otf relatien to her 
Heavenly Father is very intimate, very 
simple, very persuasive. “We are only 
kindergartners of the spirit, when we 
might be college graduates,’ I have 
heard her say. “If we would only apply 
ourselves to developing a spiritual tech- 
nique with the zeal and scientific meth- 
ods that we use in our search for truth 
in other realms, we could move the 
world.” 

Combined with this spiritual power is 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
ideas and of energy and a veritable genius 
for organization. The work of the class 
—and the work of a class with an aver- 
age attendance over a thousand is enor- 
mous—is done in group meetings, called 
Leadership Groups, which meet during 
the week for Stephens girls, University 
men and University women. ‘The pro- 
grams for these meetings are determined 
by the students themselves. 

The task Miss Burrall has chosen for 
the present year is to build up a volun- 
teer chorus of one hundred and fifty 
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voices, meeting for practice each Sunday 
morning at nine o'clock, half men and 
half women, under the leadership of 
Mr. Ernest L. Cox, professor of voice 
at Stephens College. Again the prophet 
of doom rose: “Seventy-five college men 
with reasonable voices out at nine o'clock 
on Sunday morning? It has never been 
done. It just can’t be done.” Recalling 
the class motto, ““We Specialize on the 
Wholly Impossible,’ a member of the 
class wrote this answer for The Grail, 


the Burrall Class Weekly: 


“The pessimist said it couldn’t be done, 

But Mr. Cox with a chuckle replied, 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in, with a bit of a grin, 
On his tace; if he worried, he hid it; 

He tackled the thing that couldn’t be done, 
In the future, he'll say, ‘I did it.’” 


“T can’t imagine a more intriguing 
task than to write a character sketch of 
Miss Burrall,” a student of journalism 
in Columbia recently said to me. 

“And what would you write of her?’ 
I asked. 

“IT should compare her with Joan of 
Arc. Joan never saw the force of her 
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opposition. Joan never weighed events 
critically; Joan never intellectualized 
life. Where her heart led, she followed. 
Like Joan she has her angels. Like Joan 
she draws her strength from the invis- 
ible. And like Joan, it seems to me, she 
makes of practical living a pretty com- 
plete success.” 

“IT wonder who could write such a 
character study,” I said. 


“Oh, it’s been done. Didn't you 
know? Shaw did it.” 

“Not G. B. S.?” I answered, sur- 
prised. “When did he meet Miss Bur- 
rall ?”” 


“Never, and yet he has done it, and 
his characterization is the best I know. 
You will find it 4 

My friend was laughing at my eager- 
ness. ‘‘Where?” I asked. 


“In ‘Saint Joan.” 


Home Plus Job 


(Continued from page 45) 





houseworker who was willing to be part 
nurse maid, and I had laundry and 
cleaning done by a day worker. 

When Carol was three I found a 
young mother in the neighborhood with 
a little boy the same age. She was a 
trained teacher and anxious to earn a 
little money at home without leaving her 
child. So we organized a small sub- 
kindergarten, holding it in my big liv- 
ing room, with four or five other chil- 
dren from the neighborhood, and for 
most of that winter things went splend- 
idly. (I had a maid, too, of course.) 
This is the ideal arrangement, when it 
works. The stay-at-home mothers liked 
having their children supervised in this 
play-school, too, and were glad to pay 
$2 a week each to have their mornings 
free. 

Carol took a nap every day during 
these years, right after lunch, rarely 
waking up before Marian or Peter got 
in from school, and then she had their 
companionship till I got home. I was 
free myself to be with her from a little 
after five o’clock until her eight o’clock 
bedtime, and I also had time to give real 
attention to the lessons and other prob- 
lems of the older two. 

The next year this mother inconsid- 
erately had another baby, and could not 
go on with the class. Then I tried an 
all-day school, with bad results. Carol 
was too little and bewildered to be hap- 
Py, so after two months of leaving her 
howling at their door, I gave that up, 
and just let her run about for several 
weeks, until vacation time. I take my 
long leave in the summer, and also a 
month without pay (which I’m lucky to 
get), so we can usually leave town. 

I breathed a real sigh of relief when 
arol was five and was admitted to 
public school kindergarten. This year 
she is in the first grade, and_ school 


lasts until 3 o’clock, so our troubles are 
about over. 


I might add, however, that 


as grandmother can’t be left alone— 
one could get a neighbor to take care 
of Carol—I have had to take away my 
maid’s Thursday afternoon and give her 
all day Sunday instead—so I haven't 
any free time at all. But after the col- 
lege problem is a little further along, 
I can afford a special Sunday worker, 
perhaps, if there are any to be had. 

The ideal arrangement of a_ pre- 
school class is not always possible, but 
I believe such schools are starting up 
in many places. But for a mother with 
several little children and no big ones 
to help out, I do not believe an outside 
job is the best use of her time and tal- 
ents, except under the most severe eco- 
nomic pressure. Even then, the financial 
profit isn’t very great. 

My solution for the mother who is 
trained, ambitious, and mentally keen, 
who has children of school age, would 
be to seek a part-time job, and I be- 
lieve there are going to be more of them. 
School can do certain things for all chil- 
dren which mothers can not, but they 
need her presence a certain number ot 
other hours as part of the fabric of their 
childhood. It is the unconscious but 
tremendously important background for 
the development of character, and this 
can not be supplied by any agency 
whatever that I know of. 

While it seems unfair to have to give 
up ten or fifteen years at the beginning 
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of married lite to the business of rais- 
ing children, especially if one has special- 


ized in some scientific or other 
professional field, we don’t have our 
children with us very long, atter all— 


and one wakes up some day to the real- 
ization that one’s major work with them 
is practically over. Looking ahead, fif- 
teen years is a long time; looking back, 
it has whirled by, and the outlook be- 
yond is somewhat bleak! Look for part- 
time work during this  stretch—keep 
alive your talents and interests as far 
as you can—but put the children first, 
and consider that your greatest achieve- 
ment will be turning out a tamily of 
high quality and receiving their love and 
devotion, which, after all, mean so much 
more than even professional acclaim. 
Small means and plenty of work won't 
hurt those children as much as your 
withdrawal for too long a time. 








P.S. My husband’s attitude has been 
perfect. 
Coming in the April CiTizENX:—A 


Letter from England by Mrs. Oliver 
Strachey, telling what is going on in 
London politics and in the woman move- 
ment. Mrs. Strachey is a well-known 
English suffragist and has for years been 
associated with The Woman's Leader, 
as editor and as chairman of the Board. 
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silently and smoothly. 


wood (finishes. 
and department stores. 





ISIT the nearest furniture store. Examine the ENGLANDER Crib. 
You will soon see why thousands of mothers prefer it to any 
other. It is designed for absolute safety and comfort to baby. 
The patented drop-side feature is simple for mother to operate. 
Just the pressure of the foot lever lowers the side automatically, 
ENGLANDER Cribs are equipped 
with comfortable, sag-proof spring. There are numerous 
models to select from in a variety of enamel or natural 


GSold by leading furniture 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., 100W. 32d St., N.Y .City 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, Albany, Philadelphua, Hartford, 
Scranton, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Indianapolis 


¢_7 RNS TPP HT ait 
: Slee SONS 3 each 
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Write for free booklet. 














When writing to the Englander Spring Bed Company, please mention the Woman C1TIzEN 


Bed Springs Hammocks 

Da-Beds Foldaway Beds 

Double-Da-Beds Mattresses 

Three-Piece Beds Hospital and 

Couch Beds Institution Beds 
PRODUCTIONS FOR 


SLEEP AND REST 
Let Ths Trade Mark Be Your Guide 
























GRACEDODGE | 
HOTEL | 


| “WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
| 


A hotel of distinction and charm | 

for discriminating travelers. Near | 

beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
| **A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 

mild mental, or chronic _ill- 

nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mase. 

















EARN MONEY Start a candy 


business. You can 

AT HOME «asily build up a profit- 

able business at home. 

We tell you how and teach you to make all 

kinds of candies—hand dipped chocolates, 

hard candies, French Nougat, Caramels, etc. 

Complete course, resident or correspondence, 

under personal direction of Elinor G. Hanna. 
Write for Booklet W. C. 3. 

THE CANDY INSTITUTE, 60 W. 50 St. N.Y. 





CHAT NOIR 
(THE BLACK CAT WHOM ALL LOVE) 
BY INGA HAWKINS 
HALF DOLLAR POST FREE FOR 
TWO COPIES 


THE NORWAY PRESS, 
38 Albion Street, 
Uyde Park, London, England 








them tegether with 


i MAJORS CEMENT 


18s @oonp 
Fer repairing 
china, 


Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
























Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
Both old and new addresses 
must be given. 





With Our Readers 


ERMIT me to make a comment upon Mrs, 

Catt’s article, “The Communist Ques- 
tion,” in your January issue. Of course I do 
not care to take exception to Mrs. Catt’s main 
point of view, which seems to represent a 
clear recognition of the principle of free 
speech. Mrs. Catt is in error, however, in 
one particular, and a misunderstanding on 
the point in question is likely to have an un- 
desirable effect on uninformed readers of the 
article. Mrs. Catt has assumed that Miss 
Charlotte Anita Whitney was prosecuted for 
membership in the Communist Party. As a 
matter of tact, Miss Whitney was prosecuted 
under the criminal syndicalism law of Cali- 
fornia for membership in the Communist La- 
bor Party of California. This organization 
and the national organization known as the 
Communist Labor Party of America are quite 
distinct from the Communist Party better 
known as the Workers Party. The Communist 
Party falls under the ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which makes members of that 
party deportable under the act of October 16, 
1918. That act provides for the deportation 
of aliens “who are members of or affiliated 
with any organization that entertains a belief 
in, teaches or advocates the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the 
United States.” As to the Communist Labor 
Party, the Labor Department has ruled as 
follows: “The excerpts from the Communist 
Labor Party platform and program quoted 
above indicate an extremely radical objective, 
but there is nothing in them that discloses an 
intention to use force or violence or that is 
incompatible with the use of parliamentary 
machinery to attain the radical end it has in 
view.” (Colyer vs. Skefiington, 265, Feb., pp. 
65-68, footnote). 

The main fact is that Miss Whitney was 
prosecuted for membership in an organization 
which the Department of Labor had recog- 
nized as legal, and in spite of the fact that 
the only activities on Miss Whitney’s part 
which were proved in the courts were activi- 
ties directed against the policies and tactics 
which the California courts had defined as 
illegal. 

Forrest BAILey. 


Director, American Civil Liberties Union. 





My dear Mrs. Catt: 

I read your article in the January number 
of the WoMAN CiTIzEN on “The Communist 
Question.” I congratulate you on your fine 
exposition of this subject and heartily agree 
with the arguments that you have presented. 

EMMA M. GILLETT. 

Washington, D. C. 


EVERAL years ago there was some dis- 

cussion about “Fashion Notes” in the 
Woman CITIZEN, and I objected very stren- 
uously to them. But as presented now, and 
considering the frightful state clothes have 
fallen into, or have receded to, I withdraw 
my objections and very much approve of the 
subject being treated, as treated. “More 
power to her elbow” if it will only bring 
people to their senses. 

A. B. S. 


Seattle, Washington. 


WAS sorry that your Washington corre- 

spondent( February) seems inclined to speak 
slightingly of the investigations going on 
there. Especially the one conducted by Sen- 
ator Walsh into the handling of the Alumi- 
num case by the Department of Justice. We 
should be very grateful to men who are thus 
on guard in our interest. Investigations— 
fearless and persistent—are needed.—R. S. 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 


THE WomMaAN CITIZEN 








OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E can report no improvement 

in the New York combination 
of gas-tainted air and black-specked 
snow. * * % The city’s health is 
shaken, and when you call people 
on the telephone they cough instead 
of saying Hello. * * * We are be- 
ginning to think there is something 
in this idea of the Flight to Florida. 
% % % Spring, if any, will get one 
hearty welcome in these parts. 
% % % Now that the World Court 
and the coal strike are settled, and 
taxes well on the way, we can de- 
vote quite a little time to weather. 
% % % There's some conversation in 
our shop about wearing linen 
smocks. * * % Not to help the men 
concentrate on their work, since 
there aren't any men, but to keep 
our cleaners’ bills down. ¥* * * If it 
happens we will print a group pic- 
ture. * * %* Out at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, so the papers say, a profes- 
sor admitied he was annoyed by the 
girl students’ habit of doing their 
faces over during lectures. * * * So 
two men _ students appeared with 
shaving mugs and lather and car- 
ried on during class. * * * The pro- 
fessor’ approved. * * * The story 
needs a sequel to tell whether the 
girls were moved to reform. ¥* * # 
Life has found the perfect descrip- 
tion of laziness. * * *# One woman 
says to another, “Does your man 
work?" * % % “Oh, yes, he ped- 
dles balloons when there's a parade 
in town. Does yours?” * # % “Oh, 
he sells smoked glasses during 
eclipses of the sun.” * * * “The 
management reserves the right to 
exclude any lady they think proper,” 
read a theatrical ad in a Canadian 
paper. * % % So like, and so unlike, 
our own State Department. * * # 
That was an assiduous but not very 
tactful hostess who murmured to her 
husband, in the guest's hearing. 
**How inattentive you are, Charlie. 
You must look after Mr. Browning 
better. He's helping himself to 
everything!"’ * # % Do you like the 
dress advice? we ask you. * * # 
Please speak up. * * * Personally, 
we feel more uncomfortable than 
formerly when our lines are wrong. 

% We are glad that, in this 
home of the comparatively-speaking 
free, Miss Dibble doesn’t have to 
recommend one of those adjustable 
skirts the Greek women are wearing. 
% & & Their dictator, it seems, dis- 
approved of short skirts and made 
a law about it. # # * So now when 
a dutiful policeman pursues a short 
skirt, presto, it suddenly lengthens, 
only to be conjured up again by 
trick elastic when he has roved on. 
% % % Sic semper tyrannis! * * # 
That's a nice story about the Negro 
minister who described a close-fisted 
brother as being as stingy as Caesar. 
“Why do you think Caesar was 
stingy?” some one asked. * # # 
“Well,” he answered, “you see, 
when the Pharisees gave our Lor 
a penny He asked them, ‘Whose 
subscription is this?’ and they said, 
‘Caesar's.’ * # # We've had a let- 
ter from a widower discontinuing his 
subscription to this Condensation of 
Truth because his friends make fun 
of him for reading a woman’s mag- 
azine. % Men friends of the 
CITIZEN to the rescue! Especially 


widowers! 
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THANK | 
> YOU & 


MARM 


Right out here in public we are going to thank you, Mrs. and Miss Sub- 
scriber, for responding so loyally to our appeals for cooperation. 





I. Our Christmas offer of gift subscriptions (advertisement in December 
issue) brought in a total of 1,040 subscriptions for 1926. 


Il. Our New Year money-making suggestion for clubs (advertisement in 
January issue) brought inquiries from 35 out of 48 states in the Union. 


During December and January 908 subscriptions were sent in 
from Thirty-day Drives in various localities. The Saginaw County 
(Mich.) League of Women Voters, the Wayne County (Mich.) 
League of Women Voters, and the Portsmouth (Va.) League of 
Women Voters went over the top and received $100 checks. The 
Indiana League, the Washington (D. C.) League, the Minnesota 
League, the Saranac Lake (N. Y.) League, the Delaware County 
(Pa.) League, the Newport (N. H.) Guild, the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
Woman's Club, and the Bertha McCready Flower Mission (S. S. 
class) of Connersville, Indiana, also deserve honorable mention for 
their successful efforts. 

Samples, subscription blanks and folders have been sent to twenty- 
two different clubs, leagues and organizations which contemplate 
drives in the coming month. 


Ten drives are being undertaken in as many states during the month 
of February. 


Ill. The response to our February appeal for a “deluge’’ of membership 
lists to be used for circularization (advertisement in February issue) has so 
far reached only shower proportions. In spite of our appreciative mood we 
can't resist remarking that our head is still very much above water looking 


this way and that for signs of more lists. 


This is all in addition to the several hundred replies we've had in this short time 
to that Advertising Questionnaire which we suspected would appeal to none but 
Cross Word Puzzle fans and which we realize takes at least a month to fill 
out! So we look forward to a couple of thousand more replies. 


OUR GRATITUDE TO YOU AND YOU AND YOU 


From The Woman Citizen 171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out fer reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany 05 Columbia St (cor. N. Pear 
Allentown —955 Hamilton St 

Altoona— Bendheim’s, 1302-11th Ave 
Arkansas City—Newman Dry Goods Co. 


a de 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwatk (nr. Shelburne) 
Auburn, N. Y.— Dusenbury Co. 
Augusta, Ga.—Saxon-Cullum Shoe Co 
baltimore —316 North Charles St 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Kinghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co 
319 North 20th St 
Roise—The Falk Merc. Co. 
Roston—109 Newbury St cor Clarendon St 
Bridgeport —1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Rrooklyn--516 Fulton St. (Hanover Place 
Huffalo— 641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Rutte— Hubert Shoe Co 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte— 226 North Tryon St 
162 N. State St (3rd floor Butler Bidg.) 
$1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
ChicaBO~ 16410 Cottage Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
1405 Morse Ave. (Rogers Park) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs— Wulff Shoe Co 
Cotumbus, O.—104 E Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dattas— Medical Arts Bldg 
7 Cavanaugh & Meyer 
Parker Co 
Dayton— The Rike-Kumler Co 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver— 224 Foster Bldg 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit— 2038 Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 
vy Stampfer Co. 
First St. (near Ist Ave.. W.) 
Elizabeth - 258 North Broad St 
timira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie -Weschler Co., 924 State St 
tvanston— North Shore Bootery 
3rd St (near Main) 


. 442 Main St 


Greensboro, N ¢ Robt A. Sills Co. 
Greenville Pollock's 
Hagerstown— Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Hamilton, Ont.—8 John St., North (at King) 
Harrisburg— 217 No. 2nd St 
Hartford— Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill Bennett & Co 

Phos S. Childs, 275 High St 


Jacksonville, Fla — 24 Hogan St (opp. Seminole Hotel) 
Jersey City— Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 
Johnstown, Pa.—E. Zang 
Kalamazoo— The Bell Shoe House 
300 Altman Bidg 
E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville — Spence Shoe Co 
P. Watt and Shand 


Lexington, Ky — Denton, Ross, Todd C 
Lima--The Sill Shoe Co 

Limoin —Mayer Bros Co 

Little Rock —417 Main St. (Pugh Bidg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—53 Pine Ave 

Los Angeles—728 S. Hill St (3rd floor 

1 ouisville— Boston Shoe Co 


Family Shoe Store 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm_ Marcotte Co. 
Marquette—Jacob Rose & Sons 
Memphis— 2s No Second St 
Meriden, Conn. —Brown Shoe Co 
Milwaukee— Brouwer Shoe Co 
Minneapolis— 25 tighth St South 
Missoula— Missoula Mercantile Co 
Montgomery —Campbell Shoe Co 
Montreal—Keeter Bidg. (St. Catherine W ) 
Mount Vernon, N. ¥.-—A. J. Rice & Co 


> . A. C. Van Beuren i 
New Haven—190 Orange St (near Court) 
New Orleans—109% Baronne St (2nd floor) 

ji4 W. 40th St. (South of Library) 
New York —{ 2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 

13 John St. (Bet Nassav and B'way) 
Niagara Falls—Jenss Bros 
Nortolk— Ames & Browntey 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s, 233 W Main 
Omaha—1708 Howard St 
Ottawa. Ont —241 Slater St. (near Banks) 
Pasadena—424 E. Colorado St 
Paterson— 18 Hamilton Street (opp Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket— Evans & Youn; 
Peoria— 105 So Jefferson St (Lehmann Bidg.) 
Perth Amboy—Jos. Bruck & Son 
Philadelphia— 1932 Chestnut St 
Pittshurgh— The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsheld—Wm. Fahey. 244 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.— Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland Ore.—322 Washington St 
P Louis S 2 
Providence—The Boston Store 





Shoe Co. 
—17 Gibbs Sr. (at East Ave.) 
ford—D. J. S 








Stewart ‘0 

. h, Mo. —210 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 

Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
Paul-—43 E. Sth St (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento— 1012 K Street 
Saginaw—Goeschel- Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 
San Diego--The Marston Co. 





Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
& Reilly 
& Baater 
Shoe Co 
Co. 
& Wallace 
& Son 
St. 
Trust Bidg.) 


East (at Yonge) 
& Bro 





When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please 


“T'll bet they’re having a good time 
at the Country Club tonight!” 


In how many homes is this scene being re-en- 
acted tonight? Hundreds of minor duties have 


filled this woman’s day; and improper shoes 


have nagged her feet all day long. Now she is 
tired out. Her husband is discontented. 


» » 


OW about your feet, which are so im- 
portanttoyou? Don’tyou wantthemto 

carry you through busy days, tirelessly, and 
to allow you to keep going in the evening 
whenthere’spleasureatoot? Thenyou willbe 
interested in a shoe that is made withconsid- 
eration for your own two feet . . the Cantilever. 
The Cantilever Shoe is fashioned along 
graceful, natural lines; it will fit your foot 
smoothly and comfortably a// day Jong. 
When evening comes the Cantilever has 
not tired you out. It is a flexible shoe that 
harmonizes with every step of your flexible 
feet instead of working against you. The 
snug arch of the Cantilever fits accurately 
because it is flexible. This gives you restful, 
buoyant support, a springier step and real 


freedom to the circulation and the foot mus- 
cles. Closely fitted heels, nicely rounded 
toes and fine soft leathers are a few of the 
other reasons why Cantilever Shoes give 
such complete comfort. 

For women there are graceful Cantilever 
pumps and trim oxfords. Men can also 
enjoy flexible comfort in good looking 
Cantilever Shoes. They are now being sold 
for schoolgirls, too. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to 
coast, and are within shopping distance of 
practically all readers of this magazine. They 
are sold by one Cantilever Agency in each 
locality and in many cities you will find a 
Cantilever Shoe Shop listed ] 
in either the regular or clas- 
sified section of the phone 
book. The Cantilever Cor- 
poration, 426 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be glad toadvise you where 
you can most conveniently 
buy Cantilever Shoes. 





antilever 
Shoe Pe 


Supports the arch, with flexibility 


mention the Woman CITIZEN. 














